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Beginning a new Yolume, 


THE MAY 
CENTURY 


especially attzactive number, Poich 
in intevest and illustzation. Gontaining 


mb fi of a Series of Articles 
‘‘Across Asia 
on a Bicycle” 


A remarkable journey undertaken by two 
young American students, described by 
themselves. Illustrated with a large number 
of unique photographs taken by the writers 
during their adventurous trip from Constanti- 
nople to Peking, through a region almost un- 
known to the western world. ‘This interesting 
serial will continue through the summer. 
Fiction in the May CENTURY includes: 


Four Complete Stories, 
Including’ a clever satire on the methods of 
an ambitious woman in New York society, and 


First Chapters of a Two-Part 
Humorous Novelette by 


Thos. A. Janvier, 
Written in the author's happiest vein and re- 
lating the experiences of a young married 
couple who undertook the charge of a home 
for half orphans and destitute cats. 


Other Entertaining Articles 


In this initial number of the new volume will 
be followed in. the summer numbers of THE 
CENTURY by a great array of attractive fea- 
tures, in which fiction by well-known authors 
will play a prominent part. A six months’ sub- 
scription to THE CENTURY (costing $2.00) 
will embrace the whole of the volume now be- 
ginning. Booksellers and newsdealers every- 
where take subscriptions, or remittance may 
be made to 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers: 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


In reply to constant inquiries, the following Courses 
are recommended, among others, as being of special 
interest and value: Ruskin, the Art division being 
arranged with reference to the | qo reader ; Short 
: French History and Literature ; Courses 
in English, Spanish, and American History, with 
collateral r oe ; The English Drama ; Political 
Economy; Studies of the Development of the 
Protestant Idea, and of the History of Puritanism. 
The plan of the Club provides for Courses upon any 
other subject preferred y;' the members. For par 
ticulars address Miss LOUISE STOCKTON 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


The Sunnyside Extension Bookcase. 


Easily put together. Additional sec- 
tions as needed. Capacity unlimited, 
One $9 Bookcase at Half Price 
to the first person in any town who 
will send us the name of an ener- 
getic, reliable person who would like 
to handle the Sunnyside Bookcase, 

Sells on sight. Address 


SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE Co., GIRARD, PA. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


A Journey in Other Worlds 


A Romance of the Future. By JOHN JAcosB 
Astor. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In this romance the author develops the possi- 
bilities of science in the year 2000. e describes a 
new force which enables the hero and his friends to 
visit ey and Saturn, where they make some 
remarkable discoveries and have various surprising 
adventures. As a romance the k is most inter- 
esting, and it is also most stimulating in its suggest- 
iveness ge | the possible results of the science 
of the future. he author has devoted himself to 
the study ot scientific subjects, and the ingenious use 
which he makes of his knowledge will be certain to 
enlist the interest of readers. Mr. Dan Beard, work- 
ing in perfect sympathy with the text, has produced 
a series of unusually effective illustrations. 


Ladies in the Field 


Edited by the LADY GREVILLE. Articles on 
Sport by the Duchess of Newcastle, Diane 
Chasseresse, Mrs. Chaworth Musters, Miss 
Anstruther, Lady Greville, Mrs. Martelli, 

' Lady Boynton, Mrs. Pennell, Miss Leale, 
Mrs. Jenkins,and Miss Salaman. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


‘““ The book has our heartiest praise. No sportswoman 
should deny herself its perusal. . . . Written witha lively 
sense of the delights of the sport each is concerned with. 
—Black and White. 

‘“* Here are all the sports in which women engage, or 
nearly all. Be interested in which you please, a glance 
will tell you just how far women have got—z.e., just how 
far timider women may with all propriety follow. . .. 
It comes with the authority of good names, and there is 
something engagingly modest, businesslike, and simple 
in the way each author has addressed herself to the 
description of her favorite pastime.’’—London Chronicle. 


The Trespasser 
By GILBERT PARKER, author of “ The Trans- 
lation of a Savage,” “Pierre and His 
People,” etc. No. 141, Town and Coun- 


try Library. t2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 


cloth, $1.00. 


‘* Mr. Parker is in a very high degree vigorous and fresh 
both in ounrert and manner of writing, and it is to these 
qualities solely that his success is due and is deserved.”’ 
— The Outlook. 

‘** Mr. Gilbert Parker is one of those fortunate writers 
who leap into estimation at a single bound.”—London 
Literary World. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & BonD STREET, NEW YORK 


NO EXPERIMENT. 


HUNDREDS FRENCH, GERMAN, 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


Actually spoken and mastered in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence 
of the teacher. 
Terms for mem- 
bership £5.00 for 
each language. 
All questions answered and exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 
Part One, any language, sent free on receipt 
of 2 cent postage stamp. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


MEISTERSCHAFT SOLD 


“The Blakeslee System has been received 
with considerable favor. The plan has post. 
ave merits,’—Sunday School Times. 


The Bible Study 


Union 
Graded 
Lessons 


PORMERLY CALLED 


The Blakeslee Lessons, 


are meeting with great success 
everywhere. An unusual op- 
portunity is offered to try them 
in comparison with the Inter- 
national Lessons, for a year’s 
study of the “ Life of Christ,” 
commencing July 1st. They 
can then be tested on their 
own merits, and the school 


study the same subject matter 
/as_the International System. 


Send for free specimen copies 
of either Primary, [ntermediate, or Progres- 
sive Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 


Bible Study Publishing Co. 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


The White Crown and Other 


Stories 


A collection of bright, fresh, readable stories by 
HERBERT D. WARD. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Dan 


A strong, well-written, thoroughly interesting story 
of Irish peasant life, by M. Faancs. 16mo, 


$1.25. 
Samuel Longfellow: Mem- 


oir and Letters 


Edited by JosrrpuH MAy. Witha Portrait. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Essays and Sermons by 


Samuel Longfellow 


Edited by JoserH MAy. Witha Portrait. Crown 

8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Two excellent books, commemorating and illus- 
trating a man of fine scholarship, deep thoughtt ul- 
ness, rare sincerity, and a noble optimism. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


Desiring to secure a 
Life of Christ of su- 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


PURPOSE.—To make the life and teachings of Christ as real and practical as 


for MS perior merits for 
poses peepee. here- 
by offer ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best MS., as stated below. 


if he lived and taught in our streets to-day, that the reader may catch the truest 
and highest conception of the revelation of God in Christ, and of God’s idea! life 
for man as shown usin him. To enrapture the soul with the beauty and grandeur of his life and teach 


To as the reader into such close, loving relationship with 
n 


The fullness of it all to be “‘one” with him, as he is one with the Father. 
glory in his glorious 
PECIFICATIONS.—MS. must be received by Oct. 


Not merely a descriptive life, but a story in which the experiences of the sup 


in 
him as to care only for his compentonshin. 
To be changed from glory to 


resence. To make the Christian life joyous, majestic, conquering. 


st; not over 60,000 words nor less than 40,000. 
d characters bring them 


into intimate relations with Christ and his ae his circumstances, experiences and teachings. Style, 


—— and pe such as will hold the interest o 
ARTICUL 


ARS.—Each MS. numbered as received. Receipt acknowled 
ber given. Manuscripts submitted, without names of authors, to three judges. 


as stated. Payment on completion of SEeeee, one not later than October 


WHY UNDERTAKE THE BOOK.—It 


publisher sought afterwards. 


not a long one. 
You have the additional chance of securing a good price for the book from 


children from eight years and upwards. 


d to the author, with num- 
based upon merits 


Most books are written first and «a 


us. As the time is short, many cannot compete. Few at this season can spare time. A choice book of this 
kind will always meet with ready sale. There is nothing now in the market which fills the place. 


Further particulars and s 


Department, DAVID C, KM PUB 


tions on oP’ lication. Address MS, and communications to “ Book 
MING CO., 36 Washington &., Chicage. 
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Mustcal Fntertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

echools,and the home. Tableaux.Marches,Drills,ete. 

A Capital Song, A !esson in geography, cents, 

Bali Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Paraso! March and Drill, 50 cewes. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, cen¢s. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, @ cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 5 «¢+. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, 4 humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. s0 cen/s. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. so cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, Gers. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyex, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. w cents, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
copy of Musieal Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
10 cents. 
— PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


A Day with Birds and Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL, 16PAGE SERVICE, 


FLORAL PRAISE For Children’s Day 


HUBERT P. MAIN 
#4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
East Oth St... New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Edison-Mimeograph 


Typewriter. Vane 
because: 


It comes within 
the reach all in 
price; it is easily | 
learned and opera- ; 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it: 
c does the best Mim- ‘ 
p}eograph work and manifolding and is | 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


IT POPS. 


Effervescent, too. 


Exhilarating, appetizing. 
Just the thing to build up the 
constitution. 


a | 
Fires’ rovtreer 
Wholesome and strengthening, 
pure blood, free from boils or 
carbuncles. General good health 
—results from drinking HIRES’ 
Rootbeer the year round. 


Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for it. 
Take no other. 

Send 2-cent stam 


Co., 117 Arch 
ful picture cards 


a to the Charles E, Hires 
iphia, for beauti- 


jaa wire CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Bays our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 

Arm Singer sewing machine 

us finished, nickel plated , adapted to light 

and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Veares with 

Automatic Bobbin 


ments. Bay profits. 
Cat This Out and send totes for machine or et free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


FR 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 


from actory and save dealer's and agent's 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


Massachusetts 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best kn U.S 
Established 1&ss. ‘East Lath’ Street, N. ¥. 


UMMER SESSION of American Kinder- 
n Normal School ns a five weeks’ 


uly 18th. 3:st year. EMILY COE, Princi 
Av.. N. Y. and 59 Burnet St., East Oran 
TRAINING CLASS for Kinder- 
artners begins June 2ot ree months’ course. 


el g stem. Eleventh year. For particulars address 
~ ELLIMAN, 17% Broadway, New York City, 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


course 
70 Fift 


EACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West roth St 
near the Boulevard. ~Professional training for genera 
teachers and specialists: manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedago y. Degrees given 
by Columbia College to both sexes. Circular of Infor- 
mation, S ial Circulars,“ Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


s Outing Class for Girl 
ADIRONDACES Summer Outing Class for Girls, 


ge on 

Lake. French, Botany, ‘Sretening with competent 

eachers. Mademoiselle Desray LonccHAmpP, care the 
isses Ely, Riverside Drive and &sth St., 


New York. 


ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girks, 30 32. 
34 East s7th St.. New York, reopens 

Oct. 4th. Primary, Academic, and Co legiate Depart. 


ments. Special students admitted. 


Summer Tutoring by a Lady Teacher 


a college Braduate. classics preferred. Best refer- 
ences. . No. 6,181, care of The Outlook. 


Connecticut 
The Homestead School for Girls 


Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOW E, Greenwich, Conn. 


Woodside Seminar For GIRLS. 


Every advantage for culture. study, an alth WV. umber 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session aopens Sept. 2oth, ’o4 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal, Hartiord(sudurés), Conn 


Illinois 


The Morgan Park 
Academy 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


The Summer Quarter of the Academy begins July 
ist and continues for twelve weeks, being divided 
into two terms of six weeks each. This is not a 
special summer school, but the regular session of the 
Academy during the summer, when the student may 
enjoy all the advantages of the institution in the 
way of a full corps of instructors, courses of study, 
and equipment. Students of the Academy as well 
as those of other institutions may avail themselves 
of this opportunity to make up deficiencies or to 
anticipate studies coming later in the Academy or 
College course. Teachers may also join these 
summer classes to broaden their knowledge or 
study methods of preparatory teaching. The in- 
structors of the Academy are members of the Faculty 
of the University of Chicago, specialists in their 
several departments, selected because of successful 
experience in the work of secondary education. The 
Academy offers preparation for the Undergraduate 
Department of the University of Chicago or for any 
American College or Scientific School. 

A Special Summer Calendar giving full informa- 
tion concerning the work of the Summer Quarter 
will be sent on application to the 

DEAN OF THE ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Illinois. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 19, 18094 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
ool, Specially organized departments of Music a 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasiums. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hal — 9 students to 


BY ce nses, Lock Box 
“Rockford, iit: 


talo 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOUWL FORGI ’ 
Amberst. Reopens 19, 1894. Certi 
-“ admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss Vryuinc Witper Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. For Leareulars ad- 
dress EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


Leading Conssrvatery of America. 


The 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourj¢e. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives other equivalent courses 
with special advantages i in languages an 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


offers Collegiate courses. Music and Art 

t and tuition, $2 
yearopens E. MEAD, President. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. pr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Clinton Hall, PA: 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr., B.A., Head Master. 


New Jersey 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY POARDENS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 183. Full classical 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physica culture 
included in regular school wor o extras. Gym- 

nasium. Grounds of 76acres. Send for catalogue to 

Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to 
Patton,of Princeton Collage. to J.B. Fine, Head Maste 


Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all Colleges 


for Women. 
Prospect Street, Ohio. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Address Miss FLorence BaLpwin. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, B Mawr, Pa. 
10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for Women. 
The Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 


4110 & 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding ane Day School 

for Young Ladies. 3th Liberal Education, 

with reparation Colle Art, and Music. 
Mrs. JULIA R. T ILER, Associate Principal. 


Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICS. MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, ETC., may be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE circular to THe Corresronpence ScHooL oF 
Mecuanics, Scranton, 


Germany 


ANNOVER, Germany.—Good board in refined 


family. xcellent opportunity for 
alerenge: 


Miss Bristow, Prin. Coll. for 
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suggestion for 


a hall fire-place. Plen- 


tions at our show- 
rooms or for the 
asking by mail, if you 


contemplate building. 


The Bradley & Currier Co., Ltd. 
Cor. Hudson & Spring Sts., N. Y. 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


The length of 
your Photo 
pocket book 


will determine whether you 
choose a Waterbury or a Henry 
Clay Camera. No need to look 
elsewhere. $25 and $55 respect- 
ively. Send for copy of Photo 
graphic Times; free. 


Scovtll & Adams Co.. 


423 Broome Street, New Vork. 


Omfort Powder 


It will cure Erynipel 
afing Erys as 
alt Khe a Sores, 


um, 
Irritation under Truss, 
a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 


_ Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
se Comfort Soap for hands and face. 25c. 


Victors Lead. 


The finest in the world. 

Have the most up-to- 
date improvements and 
conveniences. 

Nothing by halves. 

Get our 94 catalog tell- 
ing all about Victor su- 
periority. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


which AllWorld’s 
OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


19- nd 
firmest, s speediest. safest, lightest Wheels known. The 
RALEIG bearings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH New YorK. 
CYOLE OO.., 239 AvE., CHicaqgo. 


SOAP 


FLOATS» 
we 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OCIN’TI. 


Colored 
Dress Linens 


AND 


Colored 
Linen Ducks 


Ladies’ Costumes of these materials will 
be very fashionable for mountain and sea- 
shore this Summer. 

An importation, just received this week, 


direct from Belfast, contains the newest and 
choicest colors : Natural, Lemon, Tan, Navy, 
Butcher-Blue, Lavender, Nile, Reseda, Pink, 
and Azure. 


These, with a large selection of Galatea 


and Homespun Cloths, all of the latest and 
best, are now displayed in our Linen De- 
partment on the main floor. 


James MCreery & Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNI VI SHINCS< —— 


all LARGEST MANUFA CTURERS|| 


Columbia 
Bicycle Frame 


is a double diamond frame excep- 
tionally graceful in design. It is 
light and tough to the highest 
degree, and is fully guaranteed. 
Made under our own supervision, 
in our own factory, of our owng 
finest cold drawn seamless steel 
tubing, with every joint and part 
scientifically tested, it is a worthy § 
backbone fcr a famous wheel. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


All about Columbiasin our illus- 
trated catalogue, which you can obtain 
ree at our agencies, or by mail for 

two two-cent stamps. 
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The Week 


N pursuance of the parliamentary programme an- 
nounced by the Liberal Ministry, two important 
bills have recently been introduced by the Govern- 
ment. The first of these, the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
is another step in the policy of pacifying Ireland 
by removing grievances. It provides for the estab- 

lishment of a Board of Arbitrators, who will constitute 

a Land Court. Any tenant evicted since 1879 may 

apply to this Court, which will issue a conditional order 

reinstating him in possession of the property, if there be 
no new tenant in possession, and if a prima facie case is 
made out by the former tenant. The owner of the property 
will be notified; if he does not object, the conditional 
order will become absolute; if he does object, the case 
will be tried before the Arbitrators. Upon such trial, if it 
appears, in the judgment of the Court, that the landlord has 
been unreasonable, the tenant may be reinstated on the 
basis of the old rental, two years’ arrears being allowed 
to the landlord, one-half to be paid by the tenant and one- 
half by the State. The rate of rental may also be revised. 
The landlord may hold the tenant to the purchasing of his 
holding outright. If the tenant declines, the proceedings 
fall to the ground, and he has no further remedy. If he 
consents to purchase or goes back as a tenant, he is 
entitled to a grant of $250 toward the rebuilding of his 
house. In those cases in which the land formerly occupied 
by an evicted tenant has been taken by a new tenant, the 
latter cannot be turned out against his will. In case, how- 
ever, he consents to give up his holding, he is to have com- 
pensation, half of the amount of which is to be paid by 
the English taxpayers. Mr. Morley’s speech in introduc- 
ing the bill was studiously moderate and notably clear, and 
the measure is regarded as conservative and judicious. 

It does not meet the expectation of the extreme National- 

ists, nor, on the other hand, is it so drastic as was feared 

by the Conservatives. The bill has apparently made a 

favorable impression, and Mr. Balfour, in speaking for the 

Opposition, practically refused to take a final stand upon 

the matter. 


The second important measure was the bill introduced 
in the House of Commons last week by Mr. Asquith, pro- 
viding for the disestablishment of the Established Church 
in Wales. It cannot be called the Welsh Church, for it is 
in no sense a national Church, containing as it does only 
a small proportion of the Welsh people. Ten years ago 
the population of Wales was nearly 1,600,000, of whom 
1,100,000 were Nonconformists, 250,000 Roman Catholics, 
and about 200,000 members of the Established Church. 
These figures show how slight a hold, so far as popula- 
tion is concerned, the Established Church has upon the 
Welsh people, and they explain the extreme irritation 
which the Welsh have shown toward the Church for a long 
time past. Of the thirty-four Welsh members of the House 


of Commons, thirty-one favor disestablishment. There gan 
be apparently but one answer to the question asked’ by 
Prebendary Eyton: “In view of these facts, is it right to 
maintain a privileged body which creates a feeling of in- 
tense bitterness, not in a mere faction, but in the great body 
ofthe people?” The bill isa more radical measure than was 
the Irish Church bill. It provides for the discontinuance 
of the Church in Wales as an Established Church on} the 
first of January, 1896, with the extinguishment of all rights 
of patronage and all ecclesiastical corporations, the Chugch 
to become then, like other religious bodies, voluntary, and 
its doctrines and discipline to be binding only by mutual 
agreement. The yearly revenues of the Church in Wales, 
according to Mr. Asquith, do not exceed a million and a 
half dollars. This revenue, together with all ecélesiastical 
property, with certain exceptions which the cable has failed 
to report, is to vest in a commission, existing encum- 
brances of all kinds to continue as a charge upon the 
property. The churches, rectories, and other buildings 
belonging to the Church in Wales are to vest in the com- 
mission, the cathedrals are to be regarded as national 
monuments, and the salaries of all clergy and other incum- 
bents are to be paid in full while they discharge their 
duties. All benefactions to the Church since 1703 are',to 
remain its property. The titles and management of burial- 
grounds and glebes are to be vested in parish or district 
councils. The tithe, which has been the principal sup- 
port of the Church in Wales, is to be collected by the com- 
mission and to be paid to the incumbents. Fuller reports 
must be received before the bill can be explained in some 
of its details, but the measure is evidently a radical one, and 
has already provoked sharpest expressions of antagonism 
on the part of the Conservatives and of some representa- 
tives of the English Church. Many Churchmen, however, 
who understand the conditions in Wales most thoroughly, 
believe that the. disestablishment of the Church in that 
country will give it an immense impetus, because it will 
then cease to be an organization imposed on the Welsh 


people from without. 
& 


It has been constantly assumed for a long time past, by 
many of the French journals and French politicians, that 
President Carnot was actively working for a re-election. 
It is not unlikely that he has had such an ambition, which 
would have been in no way discreditable either to his 
intelligence or his disinterestedness; but there is good 
reason to believe that, instead of desiring to be reinstated 
in his position, he is very anxious to be relieved of its 
responsibilities. The announcement is made that he will 
not accept a re-election to the Presidency of the Republic ; 
and as this announcement follows close upon previous 
declarations to the same effect, there appears to be every 
probability that it represents the desire of the chief magis- 
trate of France. II] health, the necessity of being relieved 
from the official and social. burdens of his position, and a 
strong desire on the part of a family of very quiet tastes 
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to regain their lost privacy, are said to have inspired this 
decision. The retirement of President Carnot would be a 
misfortune. When he entered upon his duties, he was 
flippantly spoken of as “the grandson of his grandfather ;” 
but France soon found that in the quiet, decided, cour- 
teous man at the head of affairs it had a real chief execu- 
tive—a public man of unblemished integrity, of singular 
freedom from entanglements, of quiet force of character, 
and of a personal dignity and grace of manner which went 
far to recall the old traditions of French public life. 
Every year since President Carnot entered upon the duties 
of the Presidency has demonstrated his remarkable fitness 
for that position in the present state of affairs. He is 
progressive without being revolutionary, he has popular 
sympathies without the fear of the people, and he has 
been able to inspire respect for the social atmosphere in 


_which he has lived. His public appearances have been 


conspicuous for dignity and taste. It will be extremely 
difficult to find his successor if President Carnot persists 
in his determination to retire from public life. 


While the United States -is in advance of England as 
regards most important movements for the elevation of the 
masses, whether educational, religious, moral, or political, 


_ England has undoubtedly gone further than we in reliev- 


ing the working classes from the burdens of national taxa- 
tion. The fact that for an entire generation the thought and 
conscience of this country in all National campaigns was 
directed toward questions relating to slavery and recon- 
struction may account for our comparative conservatism in 
this regard; but, whatever the reason, the fact of our com- 
parative conservatism is not to be doubted. Last week we 
noted how the new budget of the Liberal Ministry incorpo- 
rated the radical principle that the inheritance taxes should 
be made progressive. Now that the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is before us, we find that its 
radicalism exceeded that which cable dispatches indicated. 
In the following words he enunciated the principle that the 
State has a right to regulate the distribution of estates in 
whatever manner the public welfare demands : . 

“The title of the State to a share in the accumulated property of 
the deceased is an anterior title to that of the interest to be taken by 
those who are to share in it. The State has the first title upon the 
estate, and those who take afterwards have a subsequent and subordi- 
nate title. Nature gives a man no power over his earthly goods be- 
yond the term of his life. The right of a dead hand to dispose of his 


property is a pure creation of law, and the State has the right to pre- 
scribe the condition and limitation under which that power shall be 


exercised.” 


This declaration was received with cheers from the Liberal 
Members of Parliament, as was also the declaration that 
estates less than $2,500 should be taxed at one per cent., 
instead of more than two as at present, and the estates 
above $5,000,000 should be taxed at eight per cent., in- 
stead of less than four as at present. Property in Eng- 
land is now more concentrated than in America, but the 
English nation has set about the task of widening its dis- 
tribution in a manner which no leader of either of the 
great political parties in the United Statés would now dare 
to propose. 

Apparently the sharpest distinction must be drawn be- 
tween “‘ armies ” and “ armies ” in describing the advance 
upon Washington. “General” Kelly’s refusal of the cap- 
ured train near Omaha was reported last week, and Dr. 
tDuryea’s letter in this issue is, we need hardly say, more 
trustworthy than anonymous reports over the wires. But 
all detachments are not like “General” Kelly’s. In Mon- 
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tana a train on the Northern Pacific road, now in the 
hands of receivers, and therefore under ‘the jurisdiction 
of the United States Courts, was seized by the tramps, 
whereupon, on receipt of a telegram from the Governor of 
Montana stating that word had reached him that deputy 
marshals attempting to serve an injunction had been 
mobbed, President Cleveland promptly and rightly or- 
dered the United States troops in Montana to restore the 
authority of the Court; and this has been done. The 
telegraphic reports are, however, confused, if not contra- 
dictory. The dispatches upon which the troops were called 
out depicted an armed force of desperadoes which proved 
too much for an armed force of a hundred deputies, while 
the dispatch announcing the unresisting surrender of the 
“army ” to the troops stated that only three men in the body 
had revolvers. From Portland, Ore., it is reported that 
work was offered to the detachment there, and refused ; 
from California, that one of the leaders has been identi- 
fied as an ex-convict, a forger, and horse-thief; and in 
Ohio a small detachment under “ Colonel” Galvin boarded 
a freight train and kept possession of it until the arrival 
of the militia companies ordered out by the Governor. 
The first detachment of the Army, under “General” 
Coxey himself, is already encamped in the District of 
Columbia, in readiness to enter Washington on May 1, 
the day set weeks ago. In the Senate, resolutions intro- 
duced by Senators, Allen and Peffer, declaring the right 
of the unemployed ‘to peaceably assemble in Washington 
to present their grievances, and ordering the appointment 
of a committee to receive deputations from the Army, 
were voted down after animated debates. The Commis- 
sioners of the District have made preparations for the 
preservation of order, and little fear is entertained of vio- 
lent demonstrations. How long the living petition will be 
kept before Congress is the only serious question, but this 
question is a very serious one. No answer to it can be 
made or suggested until the events of this week shall make 
clear the temper of the Army, of the Washington public, 
and of Congress. 
& 

Senator Hoar last week reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a new bill for the repression of the lottery traffic. The 
measure differs in no essential respect from that published 
several weeks ago, for which petitions are now being cir- 
culated. The importation of lottery matter within the 
United States, and its transportation from State to State by 
any means whatever, are prohibited by carefully drawn pro- 
visions. The day the substitute was read Senator Hoar 
asked for its immediate consideration. To this Senator 
Vest, of Missouri, objected, on the ground that, while he 


. might support the bill, he would like to have time to look it 


over, as it involved nice questions respecting the author- 
ity of the Federal Government. Accordingly, the bill went 
over to the next day, when Senator Hoar again asked for 
its immediate consideration, and was met with an objection 
from Senator Gorman. It was urged against the measure 
that it would interfere with church raffles, to which Senator 
Hoar sensibly replied : “We must not stop fighting the 
devil because now and then he makes a pretense at help- 
ing a church.” The members of churches who indorse 
this sentiment, particularly the constituents of the objecting 
Senators, must push forward the work of urging upon Con- 
gress immediate action in this matter. Many of the peti- 
tions thus far forwarded have been presented in both 
Houses, and upon the number of such petitions depends 
the question how soon, or whether, this law shall be enacted. 
There is no powerful financial body, with agents at Wash- 
ington, urging this measure. Indeed, there are no agents at 


’ 
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Washington urging it, and unless the churches, as the 
representatives of the organized moral and religious forces 
of the country, shall come forward in its behalf there is no 
hope of bringing it to a vote. If brought to a vote, there 
is little chance of its defeat, for there is hardly a con- 
stituency in the entire country whose representative would 
dare violate the general moral sentiment by voting for the 


Lottery. 


Ex-President Harrison was present at the Indiana State 
Republican Convention last week, and, if enthusiasm two 
years in advance can renominate, was renominated for the 
Presidential campaign of 1896. His speech phrased most 
felicitously the things upon which nearly all Republicans 
are agreed. He declared that the present commercial 
depression is chiefly due to the Democratic assault upon the 
protective system. Regarding silver, he declared that the 
Republican party was friendly to the restitution of that 
metal to a place of honor in the world’s currency, and 
expressed the belief that there was nothing so essential 
as protection in the restoration of commercial prosper- 
ity. He urged that this Nation must not undertake the 
remonetization of silver without the co-operation of the 
leading nations of Europe. The platform adopted recom- 
mended “ the imposition of increased tariff duties upon the 
imports from all countries which oppose the coinage of 
silver upon a basis to be determined by an international 
congress for such purpose.” This is certainly an ingenious 
solution of the currency problem, and few Republicans will 
emphatically protest against it. But ingenious solutions 
rarely solve burning questions. A plank upon which both 
the friends and the enemies of the restoration of silver to 
the currency can harmoniously unite may be most service- 
able for a single campaign, but can only postpone, not 
decide, the irrepressible conflict. 


We have received from the Secretary of the Indian Rights 
Association an appeal which speaks for itself so effectively 
that we cannot do better than allow it to speak for itself and 
for us in this place: 

“An effort is on foot to abolish the office of Superintendent of 
Indian Schools. Perhaps no single act, if accomplished, could be 
more mischievous in its influence upon the cause of the civilization of 
our Indians. This office, under the admirable plans formulated by 
the present Secretary of the Interior, and filled, through his appoint- 
ment, by one of the most distinguished of American educators, Dr. 
W. N. Hailmann, formerly Superintendent of Public Schools, Laporte, 
Ind., is destined to exercise an influence of the highest value upon the 
whole Indian school service. Under the protection of civil service 
laws, that school service is just emerging from the disorders and ineffi- 
ciencies inseparable from the control of spoils methods. ... To 
abolish the office of-Superintendent is practically to destroy the useful- 
ness of the Indian school service. With a single, intelligent, vigorous, 
and disinterested head destroyed, the service itself will be thrown into 
that state of confusion and inefficiency from which it is now emerging.” 
We have good authority for affirming that this plan is 
opposed to the views of the Administration as represented 
by the Secretary of the Interior, who desires, on the con- 
trary, to enlarge the scope and powers of the Superintend- 
ent whose office this movement aims to abolish. The alleged 
excuse for the movement is economy; while in fact, Dr. 
Hailmann has saved to the service in school:books alone 
between eight and nine thousand dollars. The real animus 
of the movement is, we judge, twofold—political and eccle- 
siastical. Under the present law the school appointments 
are under the civil service laws. It is desired to bring them 
back under the control of the politicians. Under the 
present laws they are undenominational, and the schools 
are administered upon the principles of the public-school 
system. There are strong influences put forth to re- 
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establish ecclesiastical control, by, or rather on behalf of, 
the only denomination in this country which has not 
publicly renounced State aid for sectarian work—the Ro- 
man Catholic denomination. Learn who is your Represent- 
ative in Congress, and write a letter of protest against 
this step backwards. 

The New York Legislature, in the last week of its ses- 
sion, has passed several important bills. One was a ballot- 
reform measure providing that the names of all candidates 
shall be printed on a single “ blanket ” ballot, and allowing 
pasters containing the names of single candidates. This 
last provision was necessary in order not to disfranchise 
illiterate voters, in violation of the Constitution. Governor 
Flower recommended that a blanket paster be provided 
for, and may refuse to sign the bill passed. A second 
most important measure passed was that providing for the 
construction of a rapid-transit system with public money 
loaned for that purpose to a private corporation which should 
operate the road for a period not exceeding fifty years, at 
a rental sufficient to extinguish the debt, after which the 
road will be the property of the city. This was the 
Chamber of Commerce bill. A single clause from the 
trades-union bill was incorporated, providing that the ques- 
tion of municipal construction should be submitted to the 
voters of the city. A third bill of importance was that pro- 
viding that the Sheriff of New York City should have his 
remuneration cut down to a fixed salary of $20,000, instead 
of the indefinite fees hitherto paid him. The opponents of 
this reform claimed that the salary was too little to compen- 
sate the Sheriff for the risks of loss to which the duties of 
his office exposed him. There would be much point in this 
objection did not sheriffs guard themselves against such 
losses by requiring indemnity bonds from those who ask 
them to take dangerous steps. The Bi-partisan Police Bill 
has been passed ; it is not an ideal measure, but it is a great 
improvement on the present police organization of New 
York City. These were perhaps the most important bills 
of the session. The only labor law of importance enacted 
during the session was that providing for the expenditure 
of $1,000,000 on public works in New York City. No 
change whatever was made in the temperance legislation 
of the State. So far as we can judge, the tardy action of 
the Legislature was due to pubiic pressure exerted through 
the press ; whether it is defeated by the Governor will prob- 
ably depend in no small measure upon evidences of public 
opinion laid before him. Tammany is opposed to the 
Rapid Transit Bill, because there are no jobs in it. 


M. Charles Wagner suggests, in his inspiring’ book 
“Youth,” a return to the old medieval intimacy between 
the different universities of Europe, and says that paths 
were worn from one university town to another by the 
eager feet of students, who thus came into broader fellow- 
ships and into a larger knowledge of life. Professor Richet, 
of Paris, and Mr. Hodgson Pratt, of Lausanne, represent- 
atives of one of the oldest and one of the newest univer- 
sities in the world, have conceived a plan for university 
alliance, and a central committee has been formed at 
Geneva, with representatives from the universities at Paris, 
Lausanne, Moscow, Madrid, Heidelberg, and Oxford, 
charged with the work of preparing a practical scheme of 
alliance between the universities in the Old and New 
Worlds. This movement to bring the universities of the 
world into closer relations is undertaken in the interest of 
both professors and students, and the idea appears to have 
awakened a good deal of enthusiasm in certain quarters. 
Meetings have been held at Paris, Lausanne, and Geneva, 
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and at one of these meetings Professor Richet said, in in- 
terpreting the movement: “The alliance will establish 
between the members of the divers universities, professors, 
or students, a union founded upon relations more frequent 
and consequently more cordial. It will attenuate the dif- 
ferences in scholarship by securing a certain equivalence 
or equality of studies, and level the obstacles which now 
confine the students within their respective countries. 
This is so much more necessary, since, despite the present 


facilities of communication, despite the railroads and tele- 


graph, universities are now less connected together than 
they were in the thirteenth century, when it took months 
to travel between the universities of Paris and of Bologna 
in Italy.” There is a great deal to be said in favor of this 
movement, which, if carried out along practical lines, can- 
not failto do good. One of the features of the educational 
evolution of the future will undoubtedly be co-operation in 
the way of the dropping of weaker departments in the uni- 
versities, so that separate institutions, instead of endeavor- 
ing to cover the whole field of knowledge, will concentrate 
money, time, and scholarship on certain specific lines, thus 
bringing about a practical co-operation by reducing com- 
petition and the necessity of duplicating educational appa- 
ratus and teaching force. 

‘The architects are not having smooth sailing in their 
effort to secure the enforcement of the law opening the 
designing of public edifices to competition, and to put an end 
to the Mullett era of architectural monstrosities. In their 
call last autumn upon the Secretary of the Treasury Messrs. 
Hunt, McKim, and Kendall were assured by him that the 
new method would be inaugurated with the proposed post- 
office at Buffalo. At last we were to have a public building 
which should be neither repulsive nor merely commonplace. 
In January last, however, it was found that a most unsatis- 
factory plan for this building had been drawn by the Super- 
vising Architect, and that the foundations were about to 
be laid. It seems that the Secretary had decided against 


‘the existing law, since its expense of enforcement would 


be greater. How weighty this argument is can be seen 
from the acknowledged cost of the Supervising Architect’s 
plans (six per cent. of the cost of construction, while 
designs from the best architects may be had for five per 
cent.). The Institute of Architects, therefore, adopted a 
memorial, itself offering to pay the expense of the Buffalo 
competition, and amply refuting every objection to the 
law. But Mr. Carlisle would not be convinced, and replied 
that additional legislation would be necessary. Mr. Burn- 
ham’s sharp answer, “ You now inform us, in effect, that 
the law must be amended before you will act under it. I 
can see but one amendment which is needed to insure the 
satisfactory working of this measure—d. ¢., the introduc- 
tion of a clause ordering the Secretary of the Treasury to 
carry out its plain intent and purpose, and not leaving it 
to his discretion,” was answered by a characterization of 
Mr. Burnham’s letter as “ offensive and ungentlemanly ” 
and the peremptory closing of the correspondence. But 
the love of fair play and the love of art will ultimately 
triumph, even though Mr. Burnham, like Mr. St. Gaudens, 
and like every one bringing works of painting or sculp- 


_ ture into this country, has found to his sorrow that the 


traditional duty of our Government to discourage every 
genuine assertion of art is jealously upheld by the authori- 


ties. 
& 


The New York Regents’ Bulletin contains a comprehen- 
sive statement by Principal H. W. Callahan that there is an 
increasing demand for higher education among women. At 
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all the colleges exclusively for women the agcommodations 
are taxed to the utmdst. At Wellesley nearly half the ap- 
plications must be rejected. Of the privately endowed 
colleges for men, Harvard, Yale, Brown, Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, Chicago, and Leland Stanford now offer oppor- 
tunities to women. Apparently all the State universities at 
the North and West offer the same opportunities to women 
as to men, while at the South the University of Virginia and 
the University of Tennessee have, within the past three 
years, admitted women to their regular courses. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy of all the steps in this direction is re- 
corded in the following passage from the annual register 
of Hartford Theological Seminary for the year 1892-3: 

“The Seminary is opened to women on precisely the same terms 
astomen. This provision is made to meet the needs of women seek- 
ing to engage in missionary work at home or abroad, to prepare them- 
selves for Christian teaching or for organized charitable work, or to 
secure any other special training possible in a theological seminary. 
Women admitted as students are not subject to expense for tuition.” 
In Great Britain there is a strong movement at Cambridge 
to secure the conferring of degrees upon women. Mr. 
Callahan notes that the most urgent petition for such 
action comes from New Zealand. It seems quite certain 
that conservative England will shortly follow the example 
of liberal Scotland, just as on the Continent conservative 
Germany has begun to follow the example of radical 
Switzerland. Throughout the world the demand for equal 
—not necessarily identical—educational opportunities for 
women and men seems to be strong in direct proportion to 
the strength of the democratic spirit. 

The anti-suffrage movement is being carried on in both 
New York and Brooklyn by methods radically different from 
those adopted by the suffragists. The women interested 
in this movement have claimed immunity from publicity, 
and act accordingly. Their campaign has thus far been a 
silent one, not accompanied by the holding of public meet- 
ings or the engaging in public debate ; but in both cities 
we believe there is a committee for the preparation and 
dissemination of literature. The women in Brooklyn have 
issued a protest against woman’s suffrage, with reasons 
for their action, which we printed in last week’s Outlook; 
in New York they have issued a simple protest, without 
argument, as follows: 

To the Constitutional Convention of the State of New York, to meet in 
Albany, May, 1894: 

Gentlemen — We, women, citizens of the State of New York (twenty- 
one years of age), believing that it would be against the best interests 
of the State to give women unqualified suffrage, thus taking an irrev- 
ocable step, at a time when the country is already burdened with 
many unsolved problems, do protest against striking out the word 
“male” from Article II., Section 1, of the Constitution. 

The headquarters of this movement in New York are at 
the Waldorf, where the petition may be signed from ten to 
six o’clock on week-days, and from one to six on Sundays. 
The committee in charge consists of the following ladies - 

Mrs. Clarence E. Beebe. Mrs. Fred’k Rhinelander Jones. 

Mrs. Robert W. Chapin. Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt. 

Mrs. D. H. Greer. : Mrs. Richard Irvin. 

Mrs. A. M. Dodger Mrs. Benoni Lockwood. 

Mrs. George White Field. . Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder. Mrs. A. B. Stone. 

Miss Jeannette Gilder. . Mrs. A. Butler Duncan. 

Mrs. Richard M. Hunt. Mrs. F. M. Scott. 

Mrs. Thomas Janvier. Mrs. Henry Draper. 


% 


—*“Unity” thinks that there is a disposition on the part of 
religious publications.“no longer to carry deneminational colors at 
the peak.” As an illustration, it cites the fact that The Christian 
Union has become The Outlook. Which does “ Unity” regard as the 
denominational color, the word Christian or the word Union ? 
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History Repeating Itself 


In 1380 a poll tax was laid by Parliament on all the peo- 
ple of the realm; it bore unjustly on the poor, who were 
taxed at the same rate with the rich, and the injustice led 
to the famous Peasant Revolt. In this revolt the peasants 
marched on London, from various parts of England, to lay 
their grievance before King and Parliament. The protesters 
numbered many thousands ; their leaders were killed and 
they were scattered; but their protest was not ineffectual. 
It signed the death-warrant of villeinage. The system of 
serfdom perished in England with the Wat Tyler Rebellion. 

In 1848 the discontent of the working classes in England 
had grown very serious. At different points in the King- 
dom organizations were formed for the purpose of present- 
ing their grievances to the Government, and an enormous 
procession was organized to present a petition for reform. 
The procession was forbidden; the gathering shrank from 
half a million to fifty thousand ; the petition was scrutinized, 
and many names appended to it were found to represent 
no real persons. But the six reforms demanded by the 
Chartists have since either been incorporated in the British 
‘Constitution, or put in the way of being incorporated therein 
at a not distant date. 

America will do well to learn wisdom from the experi- 

ence of other nations in the past. The popular disturbances, 
the great meetings, and the peripatetic bands of men 
marching on Washington from all parts of the country 
indicate a great unrest which could not exist without some 
secret.cause. When detachments of what is miscalled 
Coxey% Army seize a railroad train, the authorities cannot 
be too vigorous in stopping the train, arresting the band, 
turning the men back, and bringing the leaders in such an 
audacious robbery to speedy and condign punishment. 
When an entire detachment reaches Washington to lay its 
so-called petition before Congress, the Government cannot 
be too vigorous in measures to prevent the overawing of 
the legislative department by a mob. The methods of 
King Richard and of the Duke of Wellington are not in 
detail to be imitated in our time, but the same vigor is to 
be shown in putting down acts of lawlessness and in pro- 
tecting the country from the threats of a mob, however 
disguised those threats may be. 

But statesmanship has not fulfilled its duty in prohibit- 
ing, preventing, and punishing the violent excesses of a 
distressed people. It must recognize the fact that such a 
phenomenon as we are witnessing to-day has some cause, 
and it must study that phenomenon and seek to remove 
that cause. The various detachments which are moving 
upon Washington include, undoubtedly, tramps, vagabonds, 
and criminals; but the heart of America is not so per- 
verted, and its intelligence is not so poor, that an army of 
mere tramps, vagabonds, and criminals would receive the 
sympathy, encouragement, and assistance which are being 
afforded by peaceful and honorable communities to these 
foolish men, fanatically led. Not only in the manufactur- 
ing centers of the East, but throughout the agricultural 
regions of the West, there is a real distress, and it is not 
strange that the people who know not where they are to find 
bread, or employment by which they car earn bread, are 
out of patience with a Congress which is blind to the 
National situation, dallies with proposed remedies, violates 
party pledges, and spends its strength in factional fighting. 

We believe that the chief causes of the present National 
distress are two: 

Unjust taxation. 

A vitiated currency. | 

Taxation which is levied upon expenditure, not upon 
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property, is always unjust taxation. It bears more heavily 
upon the poor than upon the rich; and the rich ought 
to pay heavier taxes than the poor, both because they are 
better able and because in the protection of their property 
they receive a greater advantage. 

Gold monometallism gives us a standard of value which 
has been steadily appreciating. As a result, prices have 
been steadily falling. No one wishes to engage in pro- 
duction on a falling market; therefore business is at a 
standstill. It will not revive until we get a stable cur- 
rency—a standard of value which will neither rise nor fall. 

These we believe to be the causes of the present dis- 
tress. If we are wrong, we desire to be set right; but 
whether we are right or wrong, the duty of the statesman 
is clear—and this whether he is in Congress or the editor’s 
chair. It is to stop jesting about Coxey’s Army, to pon- 
der the significance of this continental movement, to see 
sympathetically the distress which alone gives it strength, 
and to study the causes which have led to that distress, 
and endeavor to ascertain the remedy. 


% 
Not Getting, but Giving 


With some exceptions due to special conditions, we ordi- 
narily get what we deserve from our friends and from 
society; it is idle, and worse, to charge upon others 
results due to our own limitations. Men will listen to the 
man who has something to say worth saying, and will 
honor and love the man who is worthy of honor and love. 
If society remains finally indifferent to claims made upon 
its attention, it is because those claims are not well 
founded. There is a constant tendency to shift upon 
others the responsibility which belongs to ourselves, and 
there are many people who cherish a grievance against 
their fellows because they are not taken at their own valu- 
ation. The public is accused of stupidity because it fails 
to recognize the political genius which some man finds in 
himself ; editors are charged with prejudice and partiality 
because they do not open their columns to contributors 
whose faith in their own gifts is independent ofall con- 
firmation from the opinions of others ; congregations are 
declared to be cold and unresponsive because they do not 
kindle to an eloquence which somehow evaporates between 
the pulpit and the pew; friends are held to be indifferent 
because they do not pour out confidences which can never 
be forced, but which flow freely only when they are drawn 
out by the subtle sympathy of kinship of nature. It is 
a false attitude which prompts us to be always demand- 
ing, and it defeats itself; we ought, rather, to be always 
giving. Our friends are powerless to bestow the confi- 
dence which does not instinctively flow to us, or to dis- 
close to us those aspects of their lives which are not 
unconsciously turned to us. Friendship is a very deli- 
cate and sensitive relation, and it is absurd to demand 
from it that which it does not freely give. We draw 
from a friend precisely that which we have the power 
to understand and enter into; we are shut out from 
the things which are not naturally our own. If sociéty 
does not give us what we crave, and our friends do not 
open to us doors which stand wide to others, instead of 
indicting others let us look well to ourselves. If we find 
ourselves losing in strength of position and influence, it 
will appear, if we search ourselves, that we are not keep- 
ing pace with the growth of those around us, and that we 
are losing ground in the world because we are losing force 
in ourselves. The whole attitude of those who are con- 
tinually measuring the. returns made to them by society and 
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friends is pernicious ; we are here to give, not to get; and 
they who give largely receive largely. 


% 
The Real Question 


We present on another page extracts from a number of 
letters by women respecting woman’s suffrage, some approv- 
ing, some disapproving, the position of The Outlook. Not 
to criticise our critics, but to correct some popular mis- 
apprehensions which are illustrated in this correspond- 
ence, we here state, without debating, the real question 
involved in the proposed amendment to the Constitution. 

It is not whether some women, but whether a// women, 
may vote. Striking out the word “male” from the Consti- 
tution will give women the same unlimited right to the 
suffrage which the Constitution now gives to men; and 
the ablest. lawyers in the State declare that, under that 
Constitution, the Legislature cannot exclude the most 
ignorant and illiterate from voting. 

It is not whether women may vote on some subjects— 
such as education and excise. Striking the word “male” 
from the Constitution confers the right, and therefore im- 
poses the duty, of suffrage in all elections and on all 
women. 

It is not whether some women will consent that other 
women may vote if they wish to. Power to vote involves 
the duty of voting: 4 duty which may be enforced bya 
fine imposed on the recreant (this has been practically 
used in some communities), and certainly will be enforced 
by conscience on all conscientidus women. 

The real question is whether women as a class shall 
assume the cares and responsibilities of government, hith- 
erto borne by men alone. Government has two functions: 
primarily, the protection of the community; secondarily, 
the administration of some common industries. Incidental 
to both is public education. Hitherto men have assumed 
the duty of providing for and protecting the community. 
The women have borne and nurtured the children and 
administered the homes; the men have been the bread- 
winners and guardians of the homes. It is now proposed 
that women shall share equally with men the respon- 
sibility of all corporate breadwinning and guardianship ; 
it is not proposed that men shall share with women their 
peculiar duty of nurturing the children and administering 
the homes. 

The real question is this: Will this radical change in 
the social order promote the general welfare of the women, 
the homes, and the community? 


The Revolt of the Soul 


Henrik Ibsen is the apostle of unqualified individualism. 
From his point of view all the palliatives for the evils 
of society which are now being proposed are timid and 
colorless half-measures, doomed from the start to defeat 
because of their essential cowardice. “ Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity,” he says, “are no longer what they were 
in the days of the guillotine, of blessed memory. This 
is just what the politicians will not understand, and for 
that reason I hate them. Men still call for special revo- 
lutions—for revolutions in politics, in externals. But all 
that sort of thing is trumpery. It is the human soul that 
must revolt.” In the last line the dramatist goes straight 
to the heart of the whole matter. The Outlook differs 
from him widely in his interpretation of life. It believes 
in the beneficence of many of those external conditions 
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which he condemns ;: but it agrees with him in the funda- 
mental idea that the great and permanent reform of society 


is to be wrought out neither in laws nor in institutions, 


but in the human soul. The ‘revolt against oppress- 
ive conditions, obsolete usages, and iniquitous laws is 
wise and inevitable, but it gets its significance from the 
fact that at heart it is one of the forms of expression 
which the revolt of the soul takes on, The French Rev- 
olution was not simply a revolt against an antiquated 
social and political status; it was a revolt of the soul, 
blind, destructive, in certain respects futile, but neverthe- 
less inevitable, and marking a stage in the advance of 
humanity. 

It is a great mistake to underrate the value of specific 
reforms and to fix one’s eyes so exclusively upon the 
interior nature’ of man that his passionate desire to better 
his external condition becomes a thing, of no account. It 
is a greater disaster, however, wheri men persuade them- 
selves that man is to be saved by any political, industrial, 
or social changes. These will aid his salvation, but they 
will not complete it. The real revolt must always be the 
revolt of the soul, the struggle of man against the tenden- 
cies of his own nature rather than against the institutions 
which surround him. The significance of his struggle 
against institutions lies in the fact that they represent his 
nature, and that when he grows beyond them his reaction 
against them records the advance of his own soul. There 
is great danger, in these days of popular government, that 
men will come to depend too much on those changes in 
external conditions which can be wrought by acts of Con- 
gress or of Parliament, and that when such modifications 
are made, and the result does not justify anticipations, 
there will be a reaction toward hopelessness and pessi- 
mism. The betterment of social and political conditions 
has gone on very rapidly during the last century, and has 
brought about many beneficent results. That movement 
will go on perhaps with even greater rapidity during the next 
century, but it will never effect the salvation of humanity, 
and the wise man will not expect to see society redeemed 
by it.. Carlyle was perfectly right, in one sense, when he 
protested against the worship of the democratic idea and 
insisted that the emphasis ought to be laid, not on man’s 
rights, but on his duties; for the value of institutions is 
their power to represent moral ideals, and man is saved by 
character, not by governments. In working out the politi- 
cal and social emancipation of society it is not the ease of 
humanity which is sought, but its elevation and ennoble- 
ment; and better conditions will not bring freedom from 
burdens and relief from cares, but the power of living the 
common life with greater freedom and force. Not ease 
and material prosperity, but the power to liberate most 
completely the personal force in every man, ought to be 
the end of all social and political reform. 

In the agitation of the times, which constantly throws 
men back upon themselves by the incessant discussion 
of fundamental questions, two great qualities ought to be 
sought for and developed. One of these is the power 
of living outside of ourselves. Perhaps the most prevalent 
disease of the modern mind is self-consciousness. We have 
talked so long about our liberties that we have come to 
make our own comfort and pleasure the test of the condi- 
tion about us. We are constantly thinking of ourselves 
when we ought to be thinking of others, and determining 
the value of institutions and laws by their bearing upon 
our individual condition. With this self-consciousness 
comes a morbid sensitiveness and a loss of that primal 
health of soul which makes a man forget his own discom- 
forts and even his own miseries in the opportunity to 
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achieve results outside of himself. The great leaders of 
the world have often been men whose personal fortunes no 
other man would envy, men who have borne great sorrows 
and carried tremendous burdens; but they have not been 
paralyzed by these things because they have immersed 
themselves in a life outside their own interests. They have 
lived largely and deeply with humanity. 

There are a great many just grievances in these times 
which must be remedied, but there is also a great deal of 
querulousness and peevishness and weak discontent which 
is unmanly and unwholesome. Reforms can do much for 
us and ought to do much, but the real reform must always 
be wrought within ourselves. Changes of political and 
social condition may lighten our burdens and equalize our 
opportunities, but the ends of life are not ease or comfort, 
but the opportunity to work out patiently and courageously 
what is in us. Forgetfulness of self and that kind of 
patience which must be a part of every heroic life are 
qualities greatly needed at this juncture. Society will not 
be reformed in a day, any more than the man of weak will 
and evil habits can be changed in an hour. Such a man 
may turn about on the instant and begin a new life, but 
there stretches before him a long journey before he reaches 
the strength and harmony which he must achieve. In like 
manner, society must go a long way before it reaches the 
day of even comparative justice and equity in all its laws 
and institutions, and meanwhile society must be patient, 
and individuals must learn that the bearing of burdensisa 
part of that education which is to make the world better. 


The Unforgotten 


Our thoughts are so constantly directed in these days to 
the institutions of society that we are in danger of forget- 
ting that what we call society is only secondarily repre- 
sented by laws and institutions. It is a more vital thing; 
it is character, opinion, habit. There is a body of moral 
and intellectual influence in the world which determines 
the stability or instability of society, and this body of influ- 
ence is largely the deposit of the brave, true, generous 
lives that were once potential and controlling, and have 
now gone out in the last great silence and mystery. We 
commemorate the days when their farewells were spoken 
to our desolated hearts; we cherish their memories with a 
deep and sacred reverence and love; and when we see 
how soon others stand in their places, and how swiftly the 
world rushes on in its restless course, we are saddened by 
what seems the forgetfulness of men. We forget that this 
great, humming world of work is but a school; and when 
a boy leaves school the personal recollection of him fades 
with the going of the boys who knew him. Let him 
distinguish himself, however, and how proudly his name is 
spoken by the new generations who sit at the old desks! 
To the man himself, in the great struggles of the world, 
and with the deeper insight and wider vision that come 
with the struggles, it is almost matter of indifference 
whether he is remembered or forgotten ; new duties claim 
his thought, new tasks defffld his strength, a new future 
broadens before him. In the little community, however, 
among those whom he never knew, the thought of his large 
and growing life, once part of the little school life, is a 
continual inspiration. So, in the larger school of life, the 
just and the noble survive in conscious recollection and in 
that sublimer memory which perpetuates all good and 
true living by making it part of that body of moral and 
intellectual influence which is the final evidence and prod- 
uct of civilization. It is sweet to live, after one has gone, 
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in the secret thoughts and affections of friends ; but there 
is a touch of the divine and the eternal in the power to live 
forever in the spirit and character of a world made better 
by our being in it. The good and true are unforgotten. 


Editorial Notes 


— The complimentary dinner given at the St. Denis Hotel in this 
city on Tuesday night to the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst by a 
great company of his friends was simply an expression of the admira- 
tion of this community for one of the most fearless preachers who has 
ever stood in its pulpits. 

—The annual dinner of the Alumni of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary will be held at the St. Denis Hotel, Monday, May 14, at 6 P.M. 
Addresses are promised by Dr. E. L. Curtis, of Yale Divinity School ; 
Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, of the Union Theological Seminary ; Dr. 
S. W. Dana, of Philadelphia; and the Rev. P. M. Snyder, of Middle- 
town, Conn. Alumni can obtain tickets of Daniel E. Lorenz, 230 
West Seventy-sixth Street. 

—The Outlook extends its hearty congratulations to Senator and 
Mrs. Dawes upon the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding, which was 
observed by a host of friends on Tuesday of last week. It is not 
often that long public service, a stainless public record, integrity in all 
relations, and eminent friendliness and helpfulness are associated with 
a home through half a century more completely than with that which 
Senator and Mrs. Dawes have maintained. 

—It was characteristic of the modesty of the Hon. E. B. Monroe 
that he contrived so to give as to conceal his beneficence. The brief 
biographical sketch which we gave last week came from the pen of 
one intimately acquainted with his life and work, and yet it did not 
mention among his gifts Dwight Hall, which is the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building of Yale College. This was professedly 
given from the estate of Frederick Marquand, but really given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Monroe from means inherited from Mr. Marquand, who 
was Mr. Monroe’s uncle. 

— L’Urbaine,” the well-known Paris cab company, owning the 
largest number of fiacres in the French capital, and already using tin- 
plate bodies for its cabs (thus reducing the weight to a thousand 
pounds), is about to test the new invention of aluminum cabs, by 
which the weight will be still much more sensibly reduced. In this 
connection let it once more be said that it is a crying shame that the 
cities of our country, from which emanate the best and the greatest 
number of inventions, should have the most wretched and yet the 
highest-priced cab service in the world. 

—It is certainly a very noble tribute which the “ Speaker” pays to 
Lord Bowen when it says that “his death has cast a gloom over the 
whole legal profession.” Compromises with the highest kind of suc- 
cess seem often fortunate at the moment, but when the world passes 
judgment upon a completed life, it is noticeable that it is only the 
highest and most harmonious success which really calls out the pro- 
found admiration of men. Stainless integrity, generosity of nature, 
and a rich intellectual life are the only things which really impress 
mankind. Cheap successes at the moment secure applause, but men 
are never deceived by them. 

—The report of the compulsory insurance system of Germany for 
last year shows that seven and a half million dollars were paid to the 
sufferers from industrial accidents. There were over six thousand 
fatal accidents, nearly three thousand which resulted in total and per- 
manent disablement, thirty-three thousand which resulted in perma- 
nent partial disablement, and twenty thousand in temporary disable- 
ment. Although the number of the insured was 18,000,000, the 
record brings into high relief the constantly ignored truth that peace 
has its victims no less than war, and that our clearer and stronger 
sense of humanity must find out a way of lessening these sufferings 
as well as of providing for the sufferers. 

—It is difficult to regard seriously the proposal now before the 
House of Representatives to organize an American Academy, with a 
membership of twenty-five. It is said that there are two bills to this 
effect before Congress, one drawn by General Wallace and one by 
Mr. Spofford, which are substantially alike in their details, each pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee of three from the Senate 
and the House, who are to select five members to form the nucleus of 
the Academy, and these are, in turn, to add to their number twenty 
others, thus forming the entire body. It is very doubtful whether the 


present stage of development in this country makes the organization 
of anything resembling the French Academy possible; and if such an 
organization were made, it is more than doubtful whether the selec- 
tion of its members, directly or indirectly, by Congress would com- 
mand the confidence and respect of the country. To be of any use 
whatever, an Academy must justify itself at the first glance by the 
position and achievements of those who compose it. 
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The Next Step in Reform 


By Arthur Reed Kimball 


HE extension of the Civil Service Law has 
been so unobtrusive and noiseless, while 
so many more exciting questions have 
centered public attention during recent 
administrations, that the progress of that 

_ extension has largely escaped public no- 
tice. But, though noiseless, it has been 

satisfactory. Civil Service Commissioner Lyman in his 
last report stated that the law now covers upwards of 
forty-five thousand places in the Government service, 
whereas, when it was first put in operation, it covered only 
about fourteen thousand places. 

In a real debate in the Senate last winter—it was a 
“real debate ” because it was sprung upon the Senate by 
the introduction of a harmless little resolution, and the 
Senators had no chance to make “set speeches,”’ but talked 
out back and forth, giving their real opinions on a subject 
in which they were all intensely interested—the patron- 


.age—Senator Berry, of Arkansas, complained that the law 


“has been extended to railway mail clerks, to post-office 
inspectors, to physicians at Indian Agencies, and in various 
and divers other directions which were not cohtemplated, 
as I conceive, by the original Civil Service Law.” In this 
same debate Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, another anti- 
reformer, also complained that “ President Harrison and 
President Cleveland, during their two terms of service, 
placed fifteen thousand officers who were eligible to appoint- 
ment under the Civil Service Law, and extended the sys- 
tem very largely.’”’ Thus the enemies of reform testify 
unwillingly to its growth. It is well to remember this, and 
take courage when some such display of partisanship ‘as 
the looting of congulships under Mr. Quincy seems to 
betoken a wholesale return to the barbarous practice of the 
past. 

In this debate Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, touched 
upon the weak spot of the present law—the spot which is 
attracting the attention and centering the discussion of all 
actively interested in Civil Service Reform—when he said. 
“The Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. Gallinger] made 
a point in regard to the injustice of arbitrary promotions, 
reductions, and removals. The point is very well made. 
There are arbitrary promotions, reductions, and removals, 
and the reason for these injustices to meritorious clerks 
arises from the fact that neither promotions, nor reductions, 
nor removals come within the scope of the law in any 
respect ; they remain within the range of favoritism and 
patronage. That is the reason why they bristle with in- 
justice at every point.” That it was the intention of the 
framers of the law to leave promotions, reductions, and 
removals at the mercy of partisanship was expressly stated 
by Senator Cockrell, who was in the Senate when the law 
was passed. He said : “Tt was intended, and was so 
declared by Dorman B. Eaton and others, who wrote in 
regard to the proposed law, simply to guard the entrance 
into office, and had nothing to do with the back door, or 
exit. It protected no man in office. It was simply to 
relieve the departments and all from the pressure of appoint- 
ments and changes in subordinate positions in the depart- 
ments, and to make a test of fitness and qualification 
for those places before appointments were made.” That 
the law only dimed, originally, to check the pressure of 
patronage, and to protect Government employees by indi 
rection, merely through lessening that pressure, is striking 
proof of the progress of the reform sentiment since its 
enactment. Such an aim seems now wholly insufficient to 
a public opinion educated by the excellent practical opera- 
tion of the law. 

The “injustices ” to “ meritorious clerks” with which 
the practical operation of the law “bristles,” as Senator 
Lodge put it, owing to the fact that it governs appoint- 
ments simply, and not promotions, reductions, and re- 
movals, are constantly illustrated. For example, take this 


statement from a Washington special dispatch in a Hart- 
ford paper, one which has not been contradicted, so far as 
I have’seen: “‘ Among those dismissed from the Pension 
Office to-day was Mr. Mack, of Middletown, Conn. He 
was a $1,400 clerk, and had been in the service for twelve 
years. He had a good record, and was in the classified 
civil service.” But, some one may ask, if Mr. Mack’s 
place has to be filled from the list of eligibles furnished by 
a civil service board, what does the spoilsman gain by 
removing him to fill his place with another competent man, 
selected without regard to politics? 

This was the question that I put while in Washington 
recently to a personal friend, now at the head of one of the 
largest and most important Government departments, him- — 
self a)practical reformer, who has not so far made a single 
removal for partisan reasons. His answer was, in sub- 
stance, this: | 

“When I took charge of this department, I was struck 
by the number of Republicans in office. Perhaps there 
were four to one Democrat. As Cleveland was in office 
for four years, and as during those four years there must 
have been many Democrats appointed in this department, 
it seemed strange that almost none of them were still in 
office, that so few of them survived the four years of Mr. 
Harrison’s Administration. I asked an acquaintance, a 
spoilsman who was prominent in the department under 
Harrison, how ‘it was worked’ under the civil service 
rules. He laughed, and told me it was ‘simple enough.’ 
The spoilsman who wants to substitute a man ‘with a 
pull’ for a good man holding a given place sends for a 
list of eligibles, with the announcement that a certain re- 
moval is to be made, ‘for the good of the service,’ of course. 
If the spoilsman’s man is on the list of eligibles, why, the 
substitution is made at once. If not, the civil service peo- 
ple are informed that it has been decided ‘not to make 
that change just at present.’ Then the spoilsman waits 
until he thinks his man is on the eligible list all right. 
The process is repeated until the man ‘ with a pull’ gets 
the job.” 

This way of “ beating” the civil service “ machine,” to 
borrow a phrase from current slang, was tersely described 
by the Buffalo “ Express” (Republican) when it said: “ It 
is a common practice with the heads of departments to 
keep on rejecting and dismissing until they finally get the 
desired’ henchman in line of appointment.” 

The next step, then, in reform, obviously, is to limit the 
absolute power of removal as now exercised by heads of 
departments. This is what is aimed at in the proposed 
Letter-carriers’ Tenure-of-office Bill, a bill approved by 
Theodore Roosevelt, who writes that the letter-carriers, 
“TI am glad to say, realize that the only trouble with the 


~ Civil Service Law is that it does not go far enough. The 


Commission should have much more power than it has 
now, so as to prevent dismissals for partisan reasons, and 
to allow every public servant a chance to see any charges 
made against him and to be heard in his own defense 
before he is dismissed.’”’ The Buffalo “ Express ”’ strongly 
states the argument for the bill: ‘“‘The ‘Express’ has 
never regarded the privilege of unlimited removal as any- 
thing but a concession to the spoilsmen, which may have 
been. politic in the early days of the reform, but which the 
movement is now strong enough to abandon. Why should 
the entrance to the civil service be carefully guarded and 
the exit left wide open? It is absurd and unjust to re- 
quire a man to undergo severe tests before he receives an 
appointment, and then to give him no guaranty of retain- 
ing it during good behavior.”’ 

But the argument is not wholly with the advocates of 
the change, even from the reform standpoint. The “ Civil 
Service Chronicle” of Indianapolis, whose standing as an 
able and zealous advocate of reform is not open to ques- 
tion, says, in discussing the Letter-carriers’ Bill: “The 
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executive department should have the power of dismissal ; 
this is essential to discipline and efficiency. The Civil 
Service Law is right in this respect. It is true that heads 
of offices take a mean and dishonest advantage of this 
power, as was done in Topeka, Terre Haute, Fort Wayne, 
andelsewhere. The remedy for that is public opinion and 
punishment by the President. Information, however, is 
an absolute necessity, and to this end the Civil Service 
Commission should have power to investigate every change 
in the public service within its charge, and to report the 
facts. Upon such facts public opinion and the President 
could act, and the time would speedily come when heads 
of offices would be ashamed to trick employees out of their 
places. It is unnecessary to repeat that every dismissed 
employee should be entitled at the time to an honest and 
fairly complete written statement of reasons, and that those 
reasons should be a part of the office records.” 

The question of the next step in Civil Service Reform— 
a question which is likely to attract no small share of pub- 
lic attention in the immediate future—amounts simply to 
this: Is it better to impair, possibly, to some small extent, 
the efficiency of government departments by depriving 
executive officers of the absolute power of removal? or is 
it better to leave “ meritorious clerks” at the mercy of 
partisanship, when the removal of such clerks, and the 
consequent defiance of the spirit of reform, must also im- 
pair the mora/e and efficiency of the service? If one were 
sure of the interposition of that public opinion on which 
the “Civil Service Chronicle” counts, it would be easy 
to accept its view. But public opinion is slow to be 
aroused to the point of making itself felt. Meanwhile, the 
artificial checks which represent the best public opinion 
are its surest protection, even if at times they prove ham- 
pering and obstructive. For these reasons it seems prob- 
able that a majority of Civil Service Reformers will come 
to agree with Mr. Roosevelt in his view of the wisdom ‘of 
limiting the absolute power of removal. 

It seems not out of place, in closing this discussion, to 
cite two or three recent illustrations of the growth of the 
reform sentiment, though not bearing specially on the 
question at issue. One of these is the recent address 
made to the employees by Mr. Washington Hesing, the 
new Democratic Postmaster at Chicago, on assuming office. 
Mr. Hesing said, in part: “If any one of you fails in 
doing your duty, prompt retribution will follow. No influ- 
ence, no delegation, no political ‘ pull,’ will save you. On 
the other hand, if you do your duty and serve the Govern- 
ment faithfully and honestly, you will be retained in office, 
and no power on earth can remove you.” Another is the 
announcement of the Milwaukee “Sentinel” that the 
platform on which the Republicans recently carried that 
city—a platform promising the further extension of the 
merit system—‘“ means that purely clerical positions will, 
under Republican control of the affairs of the city, be con- 
ducted upon strictly business principles.” A third is the 
recent announcement of Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, who 
is thus far proving his faith by his works: “ I am here for 
the interests of the city. I am not here to give patronage 
to the Republican party pure and simple, or to any other 
party.” 

With Civil Service Reform made a live issue in local 
campaigns and in the management of local offices, the task 
of the reformers in arousing public sentiment to reform as 
a National issue at once becomes vastly easier. For the 
merits of reform are thus brought home to the people. 
They are thus familiarized with the practical aspects of a 
question which, as bearing upon departments in Washing- 
ton, seems to concern them only remotely. 


Gacinto Gallina, the Italian playwright and poet, has been 
granted a yearly pension of $500 by the syndic and municipality 
of Venice to enable him to continue writing without continually 
facing the necessity of seeking other employment to keep the 
wolf from the door. For twenty years he has been writing 
plays which may rank some day alongside Goldoni’s in mirror- 
ing actual Italian life, and his admirers will rejoice to know that 
his long struggl: against poverty is practically ended. 
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The ‘‘ Industrial Army” at Omaha 


By the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea 


On Sunday, April «5, at 8 a.M., a company of twelve 
hundred men, under command of “‘ General” Kelly, arrived 
in Omaha by the Union Pacific Railway from Ogden. At 
the request of the railway officials the train was taken 
across the river into Council Bluffs. The men remained 
in the box cars at the depot, and were supplied with food 
by the people of Omaha, It was anticipated by the railway 
officials that they would capture an outgoing train. The 
Sheriff of the county was invoked to restrain them and pro- 
tect the property of the companies. He was not confident 
of his ability to control them with the force at his command, 
and was advised to ask of the Governor of Iowa a detach- 
ment of the militia. Under the escort of a local company 
the men were removed to the grounds of the Chautau- 
qua Association, situated about two miles east of the city. 
There the men found fuel for fires, and were supplied with 
food by the people of the neighborhood. On Tuesday, 
the 17th, a storm came on, with cold winds, rain, and flur- 
ries of snow. On the grounds there is an amphitheater 
with a capacity for seating six thousand persons. Although 
the owner of the grounds, Mr. Hart, had not been asked to 
permit them to be used, he went out in the afternoon to 
see what he could do for the comfort of the men. He 
found them corralled by the militia and exposed to the 
severe weather, and determined to allow them the use of 
the amphitheater for shelter. He returned to the city, 
sought and found Judge McCabe, and requested him to 
draw up an instrument granting the use of the building’to 
General Kelly on condition that no fires should be made in 
or near the building. When the paper was drawn, the 
Judge read it to him and gave it to him for his signature. 
He put a limit upon the grant of forty-eight hours, and 
signed his name. By a siogular mishap the Judge dated 
the document April 15, and did not detect the inadvertency, 
and accordingly the order reached the Sheriff without cor- 
rection. When he read it, after nightfall, he said, “The 
time has expired,” However, touched by the sufferings of 
the men, he examined the paper anew, and, concluding that 
there must be a mistake as to the date intendcd, asked the 
captain of the military company to allow the men to get 
under cover. This officer knew nothing of the character of 
the men, was timid, and refused consent, because it would 
bring the men too near his quarters. The men accordingly 
had to do what they could to screen themselves from tor- 
rents of rain and from a driving wind. Most of them were 
compelled to lie under the open sky and the falling water 
on the soaked ground. 

The distresses of the men touched the hearts of the 
people of both cities, and the next day great numbers 
went out to their camp, with abundant food, and such arti- 
cles as might afford comfort to the men. All who visited 
them were surprised at the character of the men, and were 
moved to respect their leader. They were neither tramps 
nor vagrants. Most of them were skilled mechanics, some 
of them professional men, and the rest intelligent and 
well-disposed laborers. The greater portion had sought 
work, and had not been able to find it. There were some 
who had joined the company because of their interest in 
the demonstration, and their hope that it might induce 
the Government to begin a system of public work in con- 
nection with irrigation, and give employment to the hun- 
dreds of laborers in destitution on the coast. A few had 
left their employments in order to aid the movement. 
General Kelly proved to be,a man of intelligence, sound 
judgment on ordinary matters, complete self-control, calm- 
ness, and patience, resolved to conform to the civil laws, 
and governi2g his personal conduct according to Christian 
principles. He has not committed a single unlawful act 
since the company started, nor have the men. During 
their march no liquor had been allowed in the ranks, and 
all improper language had either been suppressed or had 
not been prompted, since none had been heard by the | 
chaplain. The Sheriff testified that the men were orderly 
and disposed to respect the laws. He himself informed 
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the Governor that there was no need of the presence of 
the militia, and accordingly they were removed. 

The alarm of the railway officials had been, as it proved, 
altogether groundless. During the stay of the company 
at the Chautauqua grounds, generous and sympathetic 
Christian men and women visited them, fed and comforted 
them, and gathered with them in the amphitheater for wor- 
ship. At one time two thousand persons were gathered, 
and the grove rang with the strains of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee.”’ 

Efforts were made by the Governor of Iowa, the Mayors 
of Omaha and Council Bluffs, and the citizens generally, 
to induce the railway managers to furnish a train of box 
cars at the cost of drawing it to Chicago, where the labor 
organizations were prepared to receive the men and supply 
them with transportation eastward. But they were im- 
movable. Their reasons were that they had no right to 
carry men without means of srpport into Illinois ; and if 
they should, it would be an encouragement to other com, 
panies of men to move eastward, to the injury of the roads, 
the communities, and themselves: General Kelly had no 
intention of capturing a train. The people of Council 
Bluffs raised money to pay the cost of moving one. There 
seemed to be no way out of the deadlock, and so General 
Kelly prepared to take up the march across the State. 
Meanwhile the people of the two cities supplied the men 
with food, and the farmers in the suburbs also brought 
them supplies. 

A meeting had been appointed by the Knights of Labor 
at their hall in Omaha for Wednesday evening—the first of 
a series which had been planned, the object of which was 
to diffuse knowledge of the principles of civil government 
and political economy. I had been requested to give an 
address upon a topic selected by myself, in furtherance of 
the design of the gathering. Some one suggested, before 
we assembled, that General Kelly be invited to narrate 
the history of his movements, make known his needs, and 
receive a collection. At the hour appointed the work- 
ingmen of all the labor organizations began to arrive, and 
it was resolved to adjourn to the public square hard by. 
A meeting was organized; General Kelly spoke in a 
simple, natural, and very quiet manner, telling his story, 
and explaining that the aim of the men was to impress the 

vernment at Washington by their presence as mere peti- 
tions would not, and that the Government might under- 
stand and appreciate the condition of multitudes of labor- 
ers and devise some measures of relief. He was entirely 
free from excitement and passion, and advised all those 
psesent to cherish and manifest good will toward all classes 
of persons alike and equally, the rich and the poor, the 
master and the workman. A generous contribution was 
made for the immediate needs of his men and to assist in 
providing ‘transportation in case the railway managers 


- should be willing to furnish it. 


During Thursday it was reported that one of the legal 
advisers of one of the companies had not only given advice 
to the managers, but had said, “ If the men take a train, 
we will ditch it.”” The laboring men, who were displeased 
with the managers of the railways for withholding trans- 
portation at reduced rates, were inflamed by this report. 
They held a meeting on the square in the evening and re- 
solved to go in a body to Council Bluffs and apply to the 
railway managers for the service of a train of box cars, 
On Friday morning there were twelve hundred men in line, 


with drums and fifes and National flags, marching to the 


bridge over the Missouri River. It was a movement of a 
serious character. There was great danger of undue ex- 
citement and rash action. These men were marching into 
a neighboring State; their sympathies had been moved by 
the sufferings of Kelly’s men; they had been roused by 
the threat attributed to the counsel of the corporation. 
There was need of wholesome and powerful influences to 
forestall fiery speech and violent acts. 

After consulting together, three of the pastors of Omaha 
resolved to pass over ahead of the men and seek the 
authorities of Council Bluffs and endeavor to procure a 
peaceful solution of the matter. One of them was tem- 
porarily injured by a slight accident, and had to return. 
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In a short time the other two were, with General Kelly, 
in presence of the Governor of the State, the Mayor of the 
city,.and representatives of the courts and the citizens. 
The Governor soon made it evident that all the authorities 
had tried to do their best in dealing with a difficult situa- 
tion. The citizens of Council Bluffs invited the company 
to return to the city and receive cordial hospitality. (They 
had by this time marched to the town of Weston, a few 
miles eastward.) The Governor offered to send them, as 
soon as conveyance could be provided, by the river to 
Kansas City. It would have been possible from that point 
to take boat up the Mississippi and the Ohio, and reach 
Pittsburg without friction with any community. | 

By this time the workingmen came up, and were met by 
a body of members of local labor societies. A committee 
of these were met by us in a room adjoining the room 
occupied by the Governor and the Mayor. We informed 
them of the results of the conference of the Governor and 
General Kelly, and that the latter had expressed his satis- 
faction with the intention and efforts made on behalf of. 
his men, and had taken the Governor by the hand, thank- 
ing him for his kindness, though expressing his preference 
to go to Chicago, and nevertheless promising to allow his 
men to decide whether they would accept the offer of con- 
veyance by the river to Kansas City. The committee, 
being informed that they had no contention with the Gov 
ernor, the Mayor, or the citizens, decided to proffer a 
request to the railway companies to accede to a fresh 
appeal from the citizens of Council Bluffs for a train of 
box cars. 

The result of these deliberations was announced to the 
workingmen, now assembled in the city park, and, by re- 
quest, I addressed them, explaining the attitude of the 
Governor and people of Iowa and Council Bluffs toward 
General Kelly and his men, and counseling calmness, 
patience, good will, and regard for the honor of the flag 
under which they were marching, and strict obedience to 
the Constitution of the United States and the laws of 
Nebraska and of Iowa, within the bounds of which they 
were standing. Later a large addition was made to the 
mass of workingmen, but they returned in the middle of 
the afternoon as peaceably as they came. They certainly 
behaved in a manner creditable to their intelligence and 
self-control. For there were not wanting some few—very 
few—turbulent spirits, who might have cast sparks had 
they observed tinder exposed. 

Meanwhile a reply was received from the managers of 
one of the railways, that, as common carriers, they would 
take the men on a passenger train at ordinary rates. This 
would have required the sum of about $15,000, which it 
was impracticable to attempt to raise. It is said and gen- 
erally believed that a train was*captured under the direc- 
tion of a body of impulsive women and offered to General 
Kelly on Friday evening, and was declined by him on the 
ground that he would not on any account do an unlawful 
deed. 
An attempt was made by certain excited men to find a 
train in Omaha, but it was, fortunately, unsuccessful. 

On Sunday General Kelly resumed his march eastward, 
assured by the people on his route that they would provide 
him with food and shelter, and with wagons for his sup- 
plies, his blankets, and as far as possible for his men. The 
same tenders are coming to him from the whole route of 
his intended march to the State line. The pilgrimage will 
be one continuous ovation. Everywhere the houses are 
adorned with flags, and the people are pouring out to meet 
him and proffer aid. 

There can be no doubt that, while there has been formed 
no definite judgment concerning the wisdom of the proj- 
ects of the. Industrial Army, the spectacle presented by 
these men has kindled the imagination and fired the hearts 
of multitudes of people of all classes. * | 

Sober, thoughtful men, familiar with demonstrations of 
this character as recorded in the history of older nations, 
cannot suppress great solicitude, nor can they refrain from 
expressing the conviction that there will be need of great 
wisdom, patience, forbearance, and kindness on the part of 
the civil authorities throughout the country, and especially 
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at Washington. There is unrest among the workingmen ; 
they have suffered privation and want; they are in deep 
sympathy with their brethren everywhere, and cords are 
strung throughout the land which vibrate quickly and 
broadly at aftouch, If these men had been treated with 
harshness, and severity had been allowed to assume the 
phase of cruéfty, there would have been a whirlwind. 

There is a call to the noblest men in the land to come 
to the front, and need for the exercise of the wisest states- 
manship we lffve. If these men reach Washington, they 
should not be met with a show of physical force, however 
prudent it may be to hold it in reserve and under cover. 
The menace of it here was unnecessary, and the event has 
proved that it was quite superfluous. If there is need of 
a firm hand upon these suppliants, it should be a tender 
hand. Let them be gently treated, gathered in safe places, 
while the most intelligent of them are asked to state their 
condition and present their plea, Lettime be gained, that 
wise measures may be used to correct visionary ideas, and 
show the impracticability of too high expectations. It 
will be the part of wisdom as well as of mercy. 


% 
My Study Fire 
The Lowell Letters 


It has long been the habit of many people to speak,of 
letter-writing as a lost art, and to intimate that its disap- 
pearance is a phase of that deterioration of mind and man- 
ners which is constantly charged upon the spread of the 
democratic idea. Suits of armor having been relegated to 
the Tower, and the splendid dress of the Renaissance 
period no longer charming the eye save on festive occa- 
sions, the habit of exchanging confidences and opinions at 
length between friends has gone the way of all the earth! 
That there has been a change in the manner of letter- 
writing is beyond question, but that the change has been 
a deterioration is more than doubtful. When Madame 
Scudéri wrote “The Grand Cyrus,” nothing short of the 
most stately figures, the most elaborate style, and a long 
row of volumes would suffice for a dignified romance; to- 
day we have some very humble people, some very simple 
speech, and a single volume of moderate size for the story 
of ** Adam Bede.” Will any one say, therefore, that the 
novel has lost dignity, power, or reality? In these days 
friends no longer constitute themselves reporters and news- 
gatherers, as in the time when the news-letter, written over 
a cup of chocolate in some London coffee-house, was the 
principal means of communication between the metropolis 
and the provinces. Changed conditions involve changed 
methods and manners, but not necessarily worse ones. 
French women have a genius and a training for social life, 
for living together in a real and true way, from which women 
of the English-speaking race are, as a rule, debarred. Our 
strong and persistent sense of personality has certain fine 
rewards, but it costs a good deal on the side of free and 
intimate relationship with others. There are half a dozen 
groups of letters written by French women which may be 
said to fix the standard of this kind of writing ; but those 
who know the France of to-day intimately declare that this 
art was never practiced with more skill and charm than at 
this moment. 

However the case may be in France, it is certain that 
this century has been peculiarly rich in this kind of litera- 
ture among English-speaking people, and some of the very 
best modern writing in our language has taken this form. 
When it comes to the question of literary quality, there is 
nothing in letter-writing, from the time of Howell down, 
more admirable than that which makes every bit and frag- 
ment from Thackeray’s pen literature. In those estrays, 
to which he probably attached no value, and to which in 
many cases he certainly gave little time or thought, the 
touch of the master is in every line: that indefinable qual- 
ity which forever differentiates writing from literature. 
This quality, which is personality plus the artistic power, 
is quite as likely to discover itself in the briefest note as 
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in the most elaborate work ; indeed, the careless easé with 
which a man often writes to his friend is more favorable 
to free and unconscious expression of himself than the 
essay or the novel over which he broods and upon which 
he works month after month, perhaps year after year. 
The suspicion of toil is fatal to a work of art, for the 
essence of art is ease; and for this reason the letters of 
some writers are distinctly the best things they have given 
us. Unfortunately, even letter-writers do not always es- 
cape the temptation to write with an eye to the future, 
and to put one’s best foot forward, instead of opening 


one’s mind and heart without care or consciousness. 


Mr. Lowell’s letters! are not free from faults, but their 
faults spring from his conditions and temperament and not 
from proximity to a large and admiring audience. The 
letters are simple, frank, and often charmingly affectionate ; 
they reveal the heart of the man, and perhaps their best 
service to us is the impression they convey that the man and 
his work were of a piece, and that the fine idealism of the 
poet was but the expression of what was most real and 
significant to the man. The self-consciousness of the 
young Lowell comes out very strongly if one reads his let- 
ters in connection with those of the young Walter Scott; 
but it was a self-consciousness inherited with the Puritan 
temperament rather than developed in the individual 
nature. The strong, quiet, easy relations of Scott to his 
time and world are very suggestive of a power which has 
so far eluded our grasp; a power which, could we grasp 
it, would make the production of great literature possible 
to us. Lowell had so many elements of greatness that one 
is often perplexed by the fact that, as a writer, with all 
May it not 
be that all that stood between Lowell and those final 
stretches of achievement where the great immortal things 
are done was his self-consciousness? He was never quite 
free; he could never quite let himself go, so to speak, and 
let the elemental force sweep him wholly out of himself. 
But it is not probable that any one could have grown up 
in the New England of his boyhood and possessed this 
last gift of greatness. “I shall never be a poet,” he wrote 
in 1865, ‘‘ till I get out of the pulpit; and New England was 
all meeting-house when I was growing up.” A generation 
later this unconsciousness had become possible, for Phillips 
Brooks possessed it in rare degree; it was the secret of 
that contagious quality which gave him such compelling 
power whenever he rose to speak. 

Lowell’s letters have the great charm of frankness—a 
charm possessed only by natures of a high order. One is 
constantly struck with his simplicity—that simplicity which 
is so often found in a nature at once strong and rich. 
Life consists, after all, in a very few things, and no one 
knows this so well as the man who has tried many things. 
There was in the heart of the old diplomatist the same 
hunger and thirst that were in the heart of the young poet. 
Leslie Stephen says of him: “ He was one of those men 
of whom it might be safely said, not that they were un- 
spoiled by popularity and flattery, but that it was incon- 
ceivable that they should be spoiled. He offered no assail- 
able point to temptation of that kind. For it is singularly 
true of him, as I take it to be generally true of men of the 
really poetical temperament, that the child in him was 
never suppressed. He retained the most transparent sim- 
plicity to the end.” And this comment is delightfully con- 
firmed by an incident reported by the “ Universal Eaves- 
dropper :” “Passing along the Edgeware Road with a 
friend two years ago, their eyes were attracted by a sign 
with this inscription: ‘ Hospital for Incurable Children.’ 
Turning to his companion with that genial smile for which 
he is remarkable, Lowell said, quietly, ‘There’s where 
they’ll send me one of these days.’”’ He professed not to 
know of what Fountain of Youth he had drank, but he 
could hardly have been ignorant that there was such a 
fountain in his own nature. The “ exhaustless fund of 
inexperience’”’ which he said was somewhere about him 
was simply the richness of a nature which never reached its 
limits and flowed back upon itself with that silent but 


1 Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 2 Vols. $8. 
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desolating reaction which sometimes gives age a touch of 
tragedy. 


The simplicity of Lowell’s nature comes out also in his, 


dealing with ethical questions. He never sophisticates, or 
perplexes himself or his readers with the effort to justify 
the right and just thing by a train of reasoning ; he strikes 
straight at the heart of the matter. Nothing seems to 
confuse him or to distort his vision ; he sees clearly, and 
what he sees he accepts with childlike simplicity of faith. 
This is the secret of his singular effectiveness when he 
speaks on moral questions. There is an elemental right- 
ness in his view and an elemental authority in his voice. 
Whether he is dealing with the burning question of slavery, 
or with the delusion of spiritualism, or with incorruptibility 
in public life, or with honest payment of public obligations, 
or with the right of property in books, his perception flies 
like an arrow 'to its mark; tradition, custom, casuistry, not 
only do not confuse him—they do not even reach him. 
This quality of directness is one of the most convincing 
evidences of greatness. In a man of Lincoln’s oppor- 
tunities and experiences its presence is not surprising, al- 
though none the less admirable and rare; but in a man of 
Lowell’s culture and wide contact with life it shines with a 
beauty made more effective by the richness of the medium 
through which it masters. | 

«I love above all other reading the early letters of men 
of genius. In that struggling, hoping, confident time the 
world has not slipped in with its odious consciousness, its 
vulgar claim of confidantship between them and their 
inspiration. In reading these letters I can recall my 
former self, full of an aspiration which had not learned 
how hard the hills of life are to climb, but thought rather 
to alight upon them from its winged vantage-ground.” 
These words, called out by a gift of “‘ Keats’s Life,” are 
expressive of the feeling with which one dips into these 
letters written by the same hand—letters full of disclos- 
ures of character; of side-lights on a life of sustained dig- 
nity and fruitfulness; of wit, humor, wisdom, and art. 


H. W. M. 
% 
The Church Service’ 


By Charles Taylor Ives 


The Church has never been so ready as now to respond 
with an earnest spirit of worship and appreciation to what- 
ever effort is conscientiously made to uplift the hearts of 
the people to God through the service, and I feel that 
those of us who take an important part in a sacred service 
in His house should more fully realize our wide oppor- 
tunities for usefulness and should strive to extend our in- 
fluence by patient and faithful work in guiding the con- 
gregation into a knowledge of the best and most intelligent 
use of music. 

I agree with those who think that congregational singing 
is the most important part of the musical service, but I do 
think our strong belief in this form of worship is because 
of its intelligibility, and because the people, having both 
words and music before them, and receiving the full mean- 
ing of the hymn or tune into their hearts, find there a 
tesponse to their needs which, by proper methods, could 
be given them in all parts of the service. Even hymns are 
often put to anything but a holy use. For example, in 
some churches we sing to permit those to leave the church 
who do not wish to commune with us at the Lord’s Supper. 
In a recent article on congregational singing, the writer 
most truly said: ‘‘ Suppose we should treat prayer in this 
way: ‘While Dr. Harris offers prayer, the usual collection 
will be taken.” ‘While I offer a few closing words of 
prayer, those not wishing to commune will please go quietly 
out.’”’ But the heartfelt singing of the hymn by the con- 
gregation, led by a choir and organ under the hand of one 
who feels the full meaning of it all, is the most perfect 
uplifting of the heart to God in his house. It is said that 
the full tone of the congregation in hymn or chant was to 

1A paper read before the Clef Club of New York, March 27, 1894, by Charles 
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Henry Smart full reward for his best effort; and we all 
know of at least one church, Dr. Alion’s in London, where, 
beside the hymn-books, there are books with the words 
and music of all the anthems in every pew, and the con- 
gregation, forming one enormous choir, sing all parts of 
the musical service. I have two different anthem-books 
as used in Dr. Allon’s church, and the music is certainly 
of the very best. 

If the influence for good in the congregational singing 
is derived largely from the fact that the people are able to wor- 
ship intelligently through the music, we have only to make 
the rest of the musical service intelligible in order to have 
the people uplifted and strengthened and blessed in their 
worship with the choir, although taking no active part them- 
selves. This can be accomplished by having the words of 
all anthems and choir numbers placed in the hands of the 
worshipers. I know of one church where a book con- 
taining such words is used ; but, of necessity, such a book 
must be limited in the number and variety of its anthems, 
and perhaps selections made by a compiler may not meet 
the requirements of all churches. But it isa rapidly grow- 
ing custom in our churches to place in all pews a “leaflet ” 
or “calendar” of the services of the week, and on this can 
be easily printed the words of all the choirmusic. To me 
this method seems an almost perfect one, because there is 
surely no limit to the anthems one may select from, and, 
besides such words, there may also be placed the complete 
order of service, or a collect, or a short sentence or Psalm 
pointed for chanting. Of course, placing the words of 
anthems before the eyes of people accomplishes a great 
deal in that they can understand what is being sung, but 
it does much more. When people do not know at all what 
the choir is singing about, they instinctively demand some- 
thing, and that demand generally results in music which is 
intended to exhibit the skill of the choir and to please the 
esthetic ear of the congregation. But if, by the aid of 
the eye, the words are intelligible, the congregation will 
feel the need of a service that appeals to the worshipful 
side of their natures, and in satisfying this need we will 
find that the most helpful will be what we call the best, 
and that the people will soon understand that which has 
merit and meaning. And now, how easy it is logically to 
carry out these ideas! None of us would think of singing 
Christmas music on Easter Day, and so why should we 
think of ever selecting music which may be positively out 
of harmony with the rest of the service? This unity in 
the service can be secured only by the sympathetic inter- 
course and interchange of views between the minister and 
organist. In certain details of the service the organ-loft 
can do what the pulpit cannot do, but both ends of the 
church must work in sympathy; and if they do not, the 
strength and influence of both are greatly weakened. A 
service in which one central thought predominates and is 
felt in all the musical selections has peculiar power; and 
when a theme possible for such development is brought 
into conference between minister and organist, no effort 
should be considered too great in order to perfect every 
detail. It has become customary in many churches to 
have occasionally what are called “praise services,” and 
it is to be regretted that these services, which offer so many 
opportunities for embodying high ideals in church music, 
should so often degenerate into what are little better than 
sacred concerts. If our effort in the regular services of 
the church is directed toward the enlargement of the 
Spiritual influence of the music, we should not lower our 
standard when we have a service in which music is the 
most prominent feature. If a cantata is to be sung, its 
meaning should be emphasized by a service made as rich 
as possible in its dignity and fullness; and if a number of 


‘anthems or selections are to be used, they should all relate 


to one subject, and should be rendered ina spirit befitting 
the place and day. 

Of course “the best” in music may have many differ- 
ent meanings to as many different persons; but, surely, in 
the realm of church music it is susceptible of but one 
interpretation—that dignified and proper setting of sacred 
words or hymns by such of our musicians as most fully 
rise to a perfect conception of their meaning. In using 
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such music, many in the congregation will say that they 
cannot appreciate it; that they wish something light that 
will please the ear, in the shape, perhaps, of more quar- 
tet or solo work; but experience has shown that if an 
organist conscientiously works along the higher level, 
striving not only to sing fine music, but seeking to show 
how, in its deeper meaning and fuller expression, such 
music sets forth beauties before unthought of, such criti- 
cism and suggestion will gradually cease, and the people 
will earnestly and willingly unite in a desire to taste even 
more deeply of the hitherto hidden treasures. It may 
seem impossible to place the musical part of the service 
above criticism, and if a choir and organist render music 
of a frivolous nature, and solely for the purpose of show- 
ing their skill, or the quality of their voices, it will be 
impossible to do so; but if the choir show by their work 
that it is their constant effort to lead the congregation in 
worship and praise, or to emphasize,in music wisely and 
carefully chosen, such truths as the minister may be striv- 
ing to teach, that effort will become thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and even if from a purely musical standpoint their 
work may not be perfect, there will be no spirit of criti- 
cism, because the people will feel that, with the minister, 
the choir and organist are filling a “sacred office” in 
‘God’s consecrated house. 


Love and Pain 
By Mary G. Slocum 


Her peaceful soul is fully satisfied 

From distant springs of which she did not know 
In those bright, restless days of long ago 

When Life and Love for her contentment vied. 

In happy, tireless rivalry they strove 

To keep far from her every touch of pain. 

Ah! lavish Love and Life, when did ye twain 
Your prowess and your weakness better prove ! 
‘Ye could not ward that keenest pain which came 
When ye were snatched from sight; nor could ye give 
‘That which she found when she was forced to live 
Without your tender guiding. Can we deem 

It loss that gave so much? Ye did but go 

That she your source and goal might surely know. 


* 


A Study of Uncertainties 
By the Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles, D.D. 


I think it was the immortal Widow Bedott who penned 
the lines closing with the stanza: 
Can't calculate, can’t calculate, 
On naught beneath the sky, 
And so I’ve come to the decision, 
It ain’t no use to try. 


I am subject to correction, but if indeed it was the 
Widow, and she lived up to her decision, she was a wise 
woman. My mind, on the contrary, following the line of 
least resistance, always seeks to find the certain, and, im- 
pelled secretly by desire for sympathy—a grace most rarely 
to be “calculated” upon in this busy world—is ever now 
and then running me off the track into the uncertain; and 
as the uncertain is nine times out of ten the unpleasant, I 
have deep feeling concerning it and its possibilities. 

Perhaps because a preacher is essentially a man with- 
out a home, since, even if he owns a house and lot in the 
town in which he preaches, if he resigns his pulpit he is 
expected immediately to move to parts out of sight, though 
he cannot decide where, I have grown to have a deep ten- 
derness for my native village of Hannibal, and to take a 
peculiar pleasure in meeting any one even slightly known 
in my early years. Hannibal will not become a great city 
in an eon at least, and it is a comfort to me that I own a 
few feet of real estate in its burying-ground, from whence no 
ruling elder, however influential, can advise me to remove 
“for the good of” any “cause” whatsoever. When, there- 
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fore, last summer. I stopped en route to the World’s Fair 
to see my cousin Peter Buttles, and he told me that in the 
next square was a certain Phebe Knapp who had once 
lived in Hannibal, I started up at once to call upon her. 
Peter lives in Tyre, one of the thriving towns of central 
Michigan, and has all the modern fixings in his house, in- 
cluding atelephone. “ Perhaps,” said he, “ we'd better ask 
when they'll be at home. She lives with her sister, Mrs. 
Trimble, who is considerable older—and rich.” 

“T don’t know anything about Mrs. Trimble,” I ex- 
claimed, “but I recollect Phebe perfectly, and her brother 
Tom. Sammy Tubbs and Tom and I were in all the mis- 
chief going when we were boys.” 

‘It was Sammy who told me about the Knapps coming 
from Hannibal,” explained Peter, as he rang up the central 
office. ‘Sammy lives in Chicago. Shall I telephone?’ 

“Oh, no!” said I, full of pleasure at what I anticipated. 
* Let me, after you ask for Miss Knapp.” 

The usual one-sided conversation began, and soon I took 
my place at the instrument. “ Do you remember Uriah 
Xerxes Buttles ?” I asked. ‘‘ He used to be called Rex.” 

‘Oh, yes,” replied a voice in my ear; at which I an- 
nounced fatuously, “* Well—I am here.” After the exchange 
of a few futilities it was arranged that I was to call at the 
Trimbles’ that afternoon at four. Peter said he would ac- 
company me; but at the last moment his brother Alec and 
wife and three babies arrived from Cape Cod, and the re- 
sult was that I set out alone, and some fifteen minutes late. 
The Trimble house was a handsome pile of red brick, and 
Mrs. Trimble herself opened the costly front door. _In- 
stantly from her whole dignified and comely person there 
came a chill that withered up my pleasant thoughts as 
frost blights blossoms. “ My sister has gone driving,” she 
said, coldly, and keeping hold of the door-knob as if expect- 
ing that I would pounce in after the manner of a beggar 
or a pertinacious book-agent. “She gave you up. She 
says she thinks it must be our sister Kate whom you remem- 
ber. Kate is older than Phebe.” I felt, for some unac- 
countable reason, abashed, as if in some way I had com- 
mitted a breach of courtesy, almost of decorum, in venturing 
to recollect any of the Knapps. But the worm will turn, 
so, with the instinct of self-defense, I said, mildly, “‘ Did 
your sister Kate have curls ?” 

“ No, that was Phebe,” replied Mrs. Trimble, a shade 
more icy. 

“ Ah, I thought so. It was the curly-headed one who 
went with Tom and me and Sammy Tubbs a-frogging,” I 
said, bowing and offering the lady my card. “I shall’ 
be pleased to be remembered to your brother and Miss 
Phebe.” 

I had slid along backward as I spoke, and at this point 
escaped. Mr. Trimble was under special obligation to my 
cousin Peter, and possibly he was at the bottom of the call 
Miss Phebe made upon my wife and me the next morning. 
If so, he did us scant service, for I could only be sorry for 
her, and sorry for myself that I had compelled her to such 
a duty, as it was plain that she was nettled and ill at ease 
every moment, and I did not have to wait to study out the 
cause. Here was I, bald-headed and with a boy in col- 
lege, fifty-five, and looking it, claiming a childhood con- 
temporary with a lady who did not look a day over thirty. 
Moreover, I recalled what I had not at first thought of, 
that, while perfectly respectable, the Knapps had been at 
the foot of the social ladder in Hannibal, and that all sum- 
mer long the little Knapps went barefooted, even to meet- 
ing—the crowning cross of poverty to girls in the North. 

‘‘She didn’t seem very glad to see you,” said Mrs. 
Buttles, when we were again speeding westward. ‘“ Do 
you know anything against the Knapps ?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. “They were well spoken of, 
always.” 

“Well, if I were you I wouldn’t be quite so ready to 
hunt up old acquaintances,” resumed my wife after a long 
silence, and in her most advisory manner. “Of course 
it’s often pleasant, but sometimes—well, it’s—uncertain.” 


I know of no more uncertain method of entertaining one 
prone to retailing his physical tribulations than to relate 
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your own. Going up and down in my parish of Griggs- 
ville, as I have the past eighteen years, I hear reams of 
complaints about rheumatism, corns, colds, and aches in- 
numerable, and I know, alas how much! about everybody’s 
relations ; but if, moved to sympathetic reminiscence, I be- 
gin to tell how, ’way back in the seventies, I had fever, and 
in ‘eighty-five I had a cold with what seemed to me fright- 
ful complications, I feel myself become a bore inside of 
two seconds in at least ninety-five times out of one hun- 
dred. I was, in my youth, at a great water-cure for three 
months, and heard ailments recounted from morning till 
night, and though the invalid with the worst complaint was 
conceded to be the most distinguished person of the com- 
pany, it was certain only that each one loved to talk about 
himself, and to the last degree uncertain that he wanted 
to hear about the sufferings of others. Even matters that 
seem to you of general interest are not sure to captivate 
others. Take a journey to never so odd a quarter of the 
earth, and return home “full of matter,” like “‘ Elihu, the 
son of Barachel the Buzite,” and ten to one you will find 
all your little world eager to tell you its opinion’ and 
affairs, and “to refresh itself with words,” while its inter- 
est in your experiences is depressingly tepid. Before I 
visited the World’s Fair Jast summer Mrs. Rogers assured 
me that she would expect me to tell her all that I saw on my 
return. Like Elihu, I was “ready to burst” when I came 
back, so full was I of the sights I had seen; but when I 
attempted to tell our neighbor anything, even about the 
Midway, she would run me off the track inside of a minute 
with some bit of news about her old dog Sneezer, or the 
goings-on of her next neighbor, Jemima Todd. After the 
first day I learned to keep what I had to tell about the 
White City till it was asked for; and I am secretly sure 
that were I able to journey to the moon, and were I so 
gifted that I could understand the speech of the lunar 
people, if such beings there be, on my return the only cer- 
tain way to get my information and adventures before the 
public would be to write a book or to lecture upon them, 
and that I would find reminiscences of what I saw ascend- 
ing the slopes of the lunar Apennines an extremely un- 
certain quantity in general conversation. 


If it is certain that the earth, despite its circumference 
and its millions of square miles, is a small place, it is 
equally certain that one can never be sure of his company. 
The modern Dan and Beersheba are the antipodes of each 
other, yet how true it is that the wise man does not whis- 
per in one town what he would not see published in the 
daily paper of the other! Even with disguised names it 
is not a safe experiment to tell anywhere a story at some 
one’s expense, or to gibbet an acquaintance in description 
to strangers. A year ago I was three thousand miles, 
more or less, from Griggsville, shut up with a couple of 
score or more of folk before a roaring fire in the inn at 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Park. We had left 
blossoming roses behind us. It was the first of June, and 
it was easy for the ticket-seller to delude us into believing 
it was summer in the mountains. But the snow was fall- 
ing fast, and even the brass of the “‘ park management” 
was not equal to paving the bottomless mud-holes between 
us and Fire Hole Basin. Perhaps it was exasperation, 
perhaps it was because we had been silent all day, and 
had listened to miles of monotonous talk from the guide 
who had led us from one ethereally tinted pool to another, 
and had numbed our apprehension, even when treading the 
fizzing back of the White Elephant, by gabbling about 
“the formation,” that, though strangers, we grew suddenly 
intimate. At last the talk fell upon queer people, and 
each one set forth some odd figure from his recollec- 
tion. When my turn came to contribute to the entertain- 
ment, I thought of Philetus Gagg, or, as he was known in 
Pontiac, “ General Gagg.” A bibliomanist, he spent the 
bulk of his fortune upon rare editions, but he never cut the 
leaves of his treasures, and knew his books only from what 
he could glean by peering in between the uncut pages. 
When I first visited him, I took up a volume, and, finding 
its leaves uncut, put out my hand for the paper-knife. He 
snatched it from me with an inarticulate cry: “I never cut 
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them,” said he, with much excitement. “ You see, // they 
are ever sold they'll bring more.” They did when the poor 
old fellow died, and the collection went to his second 
cousin, Silas Gibbs, who owns the sash-factory. The 
General, too, believed himself one of the “ forty-and-four 
thousand ” who will never die, and he wore his hair long 
and twisted up on hairpins. Still, with commendable 
foresight, when he put up a mausoleum to his father and 
mother, he left a vacant space for his own name. The 
mausoleum in question was made according to his own 
design, and is not unlike a colossal spring-house done in 
granite, the sides being sheets of plate glass. Within is a 
marble representation of the General’s father, who was 
also in the militia, and who for that reason is depicted in 
uniform and on horseback. The figures are about one-half 
life-size, and the effect is indescribably comic, despite the 
surroundings. Above this work of art at one time hung a 
coal-oil lamp, which was always lighted at night, till Pon- 
liac had electricity, and now the tomb has a wire, while 
about it all summer glow row on row of yellow flowers, 
yellow being the General’s favorite color. These pecul- 
larities I set forth to the best of my ability, taking care to 
call the subject Smith, as a noncommittal name, and I 
closed the narrative by telling how the old fellow came to 
his end from a cold contracted while out in a heavy dew 
playing the fluté under a young lady’s window;; for all his 
long bachelor existence he was subject to brief attacks of 
infatuation, for now this fair one, now that, from which he 
precipitously recovered. I happened to glance to the left 
as I finished, and noted that the florid judge from Duluth 
wore a peculiar expression. There was no mistaking it: 
I knew that he had known the General. “ He was my 
first wife’s brother,” he confided to me, rather stiffly, as we 
went upstairs side by side later. ‘I never called him odd 
myself; but then [the judicial mind constrained him] we 
look at people differently who are in the family. Yes, he 
was—peculiar, but, take my word for it, not a man to be 
laughed at, sir !’’ 

“Dear me, certainly not! hastily assented, reflect- 
ing that, after all, the only thing I am quite certain of is the 
possibility of uncertainty just where I should like to be 


certain. 
% 
They Are Dead 


By Jeannette La Flamboy 


There was a man who never told a lhe— 


But he’s dead ; 

Never said it was wet when the weather was dry— 
Never said : 

He’d caught fish when he hadn’t caught one, 

Never said he’d done something that he hadn’t done, 

Never scolded his wife, and never got mad, 

And wouldn’t believe that the world was so bad. 

A respecter of men, a defender of woman, 

Who believed the divine, and in that which was human ; 


-Meek as Moses—he never was understood, 


And the poor man died of being too good. 
And he’s dead. 


There was a woman who never had gossiped a bit— 
She’s dead too; 

Who hated all scandal, nor listened to it ; 

She believed in mankind, took care of her cat, 

Always turned a deaf ear to this story or that ; 

Never scolded her husband—she never had one ; 

No sluggard was she, but rose with the sun ; 

Never whispered in meeting, didn’t care for a bonnet, 

Or all of the feathers that one could put on it ; 

Never sat with the choir, nor sang the wrong note ; 

Expressed no desire to lecture or vote ; 

For the poor soul was deaf as a post—also dumb : 

You might have called forever, and she wouldn’t have come. 
And she’s dead. 
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The Home 
The True Legislature 


The public sentiment of the community regulates the 
legislation for that community. No city can be made 
cleaner than the standards of the whole community for 
cleanliness. The majority rules. When the majority de- 
mands clean streets to the point of working actively to 
secure them, municipal regulation will conform to the 
demand of that majority. 

It is impossible to legislate morals into a people; legisla- 
tion expresses the moral sentiment of the people, whether ex- 
pressed by National or State legislature, municipal govern- 
ment, or board of borough officers. Legislation represents 
the standards of the majority. When women recognize 
this truth more fully than they do, they will see that the 
greatest field of activity for them is in creating public senti- 
ment in favor of good measures. The most corrupt politi- 
cian can be compelled to obey public sentiment, if that 
sentiment is actively expressed ; he dare not contradict by 
his public action the will of the active majority of his con- 
stituents. When you have educated the sentiment of the 
most ignorant voters in favor of a good measure, the man 
who is the unit of their votes, no matter what his moral 
status, becomes the servant of their wish, or expects and 
receives his political death-warrant. 

The public-school system represents the educational 
standards of the people. The schools are no worse and 
no better than the educational standards of the active 
majority. The men elected to public office represent the 
standards of intelligence and integrity demanded by the 
public sentiment of the community which elects them. 
They are no better, no worse, than the people who have 
placed them in office. 

Aroused public sentiment can always advance or kill a 
public measure. Many good measures have been lost, but 
they have been lost because public sentiment did-not sup- 
port the measure devised for the good of the community; 
and the responsibility rests always with the intelligent men 
and women who are indifferent to legislation, who think it 
something apart from their every-day lives. Dollars, time, 
strength, brains, are gladly given to remedy evils that 


would have been lessened, or might have been prevented, - 


if legislation had been controlled at the right time by pub- 
lic sentiment. When we take the truth home to ourselves 
that we cannot legislate above public sentiment, legislation 
will mean public education, public health, public beauty, 
public morality. Public office will be in truth a trust, and 
no man will feel justified in refusing to accept every duty 
connected with the franchise, for he will realize that every 
public office bears a relation to his home and those in it. 


In the Beginning 


By Helen Churchill Candee 


It was Napoleon who, turning fondly to his baby, 
remarked that, while he ruled the nation, Marie Louise 
ruled him, and the baby ruled the mother: ergo, the child 
was the lever that moved the State. , 

Children take as a matter of course the position accorded 
them in the family, If they are worshiped as idols, they 
unquestioningly accept adulation. If they are regarded as 
altars or Molochs, they unthinkingly accept all sacrifices. 
Parents should make their children socialists in the family, 
and let them feel that they are integral, if not indispensable, 
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parts of the little community. Then will they understand - 
aright their position., To be neither unmitigatedly wor- 
shiped nor unduly indulged, but to be taught to share the 
trials as well as the joys of the family—this alone will 
make a child identify himself with its interests;and teach 
him large iessons of charity and helpfulness, which fit him 
for the wider sphere opened by maturity. 

Any one who has lived much with children cannot fail 
to have noticed that one of the keenest pleasures they 
experience is in the satisfaction that comes of helping some 
adult who has sufficient kindly tact to let the little one 
assist, even though the guiding of pretty, unskilled fingers 
involves far more work than the original task. This is the 
keynote to the whole question of the child’s place in the 
household. He himself shows his eagerness to seize the 
opportunities for sharing the work as well as the play of 
the home, and, knowing no difference between his circum- 
stances and his neighbor’s, delights in doing what is at 
hand. Shelling peas on Monday because the cook is 
washing is to him as enchanting as counting pearls on a 
string is to his rich baby neighbor. A glorious adapta- 
bility to circumstances is his, and an utter ignoring of 
those comparisons which we are told are odious, but which 
from infancy we are made to hear. 

It is the parent who makes the mistake, as the child 
advances, by teaching him relative but fictitious values of 
social grades and differing purses. Ambition is the whip 
that goads us all on, and the modest virtue of content is 
classed with sloth. The American child has more of this 
kind of treatment than he of the, Old World, our social con- 
ditions making possible progress more universal. Theo- 
retically, the fundamental social rule of our Republic is the 
equality of all persons. Practically, we are unreasoning 
snobs. We have an air (increasing, as we unhappily know, 
as the scale descends) of being just as good as you are, . 
and a good deal better. Our children are brought up to 
acknowledge no superiors, which in the lower classes be- 
gets a ridiculous and pitiable arrogance, and among the 
educated a feeling of lordliness. 

To tell an American mother not to educate her children 
above their position would be as a red rag toa bull. ‘First, 
she would say that they were as good as anybody; next, 
that they expected not to live always like this—‘* When 
John’s salary is raised, or his father dies, we shall improve 
our style, and the children must be accustomed to it.” 
Or, the glories of an affluent past still shed a sickly light 
on the impecunious present, and, with their own interpre- 
tation of nod/esse oblige, the girls are allowed to exact need- 
less services from overtaxed servants, instead of being 
taught independence and versatility. There is never a bit 
of knowledge that does not find a use, and a grande dame 
is one all the more thoroughly if she has been taught in a 
simple childhood all the meaner tasks that appertain to 
the household. No mother need feel that she lowers her 
daughter’s ambitions or handicaps her future by teaching 
her all the petty tasks and methods of homely economy 
and practicality. Adaptability to circumstances is the first 
thought, and should be the fundamental principle on which 
our children are educated. It is a comprehensive motive, 
and includes the ability to do homely things well, as well 
as to rise by reason of the past to a graceful acceptance 
of an unlooked-for improvement in circumstances. This 
adaptability is the secret of the charm of American women 
in Europe who have married men of title and accepted 
with perfect savoir faire the new codes of formality and 
elegance. 

Educating a child appropriately to its condition in life 
has a far wider meaning than to limit it to those conditions 
for all times. Its use is to fit him for anything that may 
occur. The child reared in a family where the income is 
the father’s salary, with no prospects beyond that, and who 
is educated appropriately, will, if he be advanced later in 
life, have aotien to throw away from his store of practi- 
cal knowledge; and, just as slaves make the worst tyrants, 
certainly workmen should make the most intelligent mas- 
ters; and an employee, whether clerk or house-servant, 


-is not slow to despise the scant knowledge of a master 


technically inferior. If a child be brought up, to know 
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only the theories and pleasures of life, and adverse fa’e 
makes him a pauper, his ignorance will keep him such. 


Knowledge the Protection 


We recently referred in these columns to the criminal 
carelessness which resulted in an outbreak of typhoid fever 
in the beautiful, healthful town of Montclair, N. J. In 
the town of Windsor, Conn., 127 cases of typhoid fever 
are reported, and the Health Board has traced the con- 
tagion to a house where the refuse from the sick-room of 
a typhoid-fever patient was thrown on the snow, which 
melted and ran into a stream that fed the reservoir that 
supplied the town with water. The danger of typhoid is 
one that is understood ; its spread is due to the pollution 
caused by something taken into the body with the food- 
supply ; care in the refuse of the sick-room means, in 
almost every case, a prevention of the spread of the dis- 
ease. It reaches the epidemic form almost always in 
‘ towns and villages in which there is little, if any, over- 
sight of sanitary matters or public health—in communities 
where the public health is almost wholly a matter of indi- 
vidual household intelligence and responsibility. For this 
reason every village and town should have a Woman’s 
Health Protective Association which should be divided into 
committees that would meet the special needs of each par- 
ticular town. The water-supply, the care of garbage, the 
sanitary condition of the school buildings and their sur- 
roundings, the condition of all streams in the surrounding 
country, the natural drainage of the town and of each 
barnyard, should be the special business of special com- 
mittees. 

The enforcement of the State laws concerning the care 
of the public health and the enactment of town and 
village regulations to meet local needs should be the 
aim of the whole Association. There is a growing con- 
viction in the popular mind that neither health nor disease 
is a matter of happy or unhappy accident, but that they 
are the result of obedience to, or disobedience of, certain 
fixed laws. 

The April issue of “University Extension” announces, 
in an article on “ Extension Teaching and Public Health,” 
that among the studies added to the list of the American 
society during the past year are Civics and Hygiene, and 
says : 

A portion of a community may be interested in botany, another 
portion in poetry, and a third in geology, etc., but all the com- 
munity, each and every member of it, is, or ought to be, interested 
in the study of the rights of the individual and the community 
as a political unit, and also in the study of those inviolable 
physical laws by which, if understood and obeyed, we live, 
move, and have our being. The two subjects, Civics and 
Hygiene, are analogous. They both deal with man as a social 
being; one from a physical, the other from a moral, standpoint. 
If the citizen is to know his duties as a citizen, if we want him 
to understand that corruption in politics means national ruin 
and self-degradation, so must the citizen learn that the disobedi- 
ence of the laws of health means national death and self- 
destruction. The citizen ought to know, not only how to protect 
his life and liberty, but also how better to enjoy that liberty and 
how to lengthen that life. What would not a man give for 
lengthening his existence by one day—nay, one hour? And yet 
the majority of mankind, notwithstanding the inherent yearning 
_ and clinging to life, goes on heedlessly destroying that very 
le. 


The writer goes on to say: “Were I not afraid of being 
accused of exaggeration, I would risk the statement that 
the proper application of the knowledge of the laws of 
sanitation and of the prevention of contagious diseases 
which is now possessed by the medical profession would 
reduce the death-rate in our large cities: by at least one- 
half.”” The “ Medical News” complains of the unwilling- 
ness of the authorities to spend money for special inspect- 
ors, for sewers, for the preservation of the purity of the 
water-supply. The writer in “ University Extension,” re- 
ferring tothis, says: 

And why do the city fathers refuse larger appropriations ? 
Simply because the main body of our Select and Common 
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Councilmen are devoid of the rudimentary knowledge of hygiene ; 
and, above all, because their constituencies are hopelessly igno- 
rant of the fact that their little ones drop dead by the hundreds 
because of want of fresh air, good water, and thorough drainage, 
and that their own days are shortened unawares because of the 
dirty streets, crowded cars, and the multitude of other evils. The 
representatives of the people very seldom rise above the people 
in their ideas. They usually express the sentiments, the ideas, 
and the wishes current among the people, and most of the time 
the sentiments, ideas, and wishes, alas! of the worst portion of 
the*people. Even if the city fathers happen to be above the 
average, and do make a goodly appropriation for sanitary pur- 
poses, and even if the moneys are intrusted to an efficient and 
thoroughly scientific Board of Health—even then, I say, there 
cannot be perfect sanitation as long as the bulk of the people 
remain ignorant of the rudimentary knowledge of hygiene. No 
amount of municipal cleanliness and watchfulness will ever teach 
the people Jersona/ hygiene, or change their wild ideas in refer- 
ence to contagious diseases. 


A Woman’s Health Protective Association, when an 
educational organization, will secure the best lecturers and 
teachers on the subjects of sanitation and hygiene, and 
make their work educational in the true sense—not merely 
places of meeting, opportunities for airing personal views 
unsupported by scientific knowledge, but classes from 
which every woman will go, not merely an irresponsible 
inspector, but an instructor, an educator, of public senti- 
ment, which is to so great a degree a matter of educa- 
tion. 

There is hope for the future. Sanitation, hygiene, and 
domestic science are added, or being added, to the college 
courses. This will spread scientific knowledge, and send 
out those competent to educate the masses of the people 
whose ignorance now results, not only in death and its 
train of sorrow and woe, but in the financial loss which 
means often ruin. Who can estimate the loss to the com- 
mercial interests of any community through the outbreak 
of an epidemic? Every property-owner knows the depre- 
ciation of property that follows such a calamity, and the 
time it takes for values to become readjusted. The finan- 
cial loss, if no other, ought to rouse the people of every 
community to self-preservation by the acquiring and spread- 
ing of a knowledge of those laws which protect public 
health. There is no justification for ignorance. Science 
has wedded literature, and both are the servants of every 
household, producing standard books at prices that put 
them within the reach of every man who pays his taxes in 
the form of rent. 


Cold Meats for Hot Weather 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


Boiled Ham.—The best ham to select is one weighing from 
eight to ten pounds. Take one that is not too fat, to save waste. 
Wash it carefully before you put it on to boil, removing rust or 
mold with a small, stiff scrubbing-brush. Lay it in a large 
boiler, and pour over it enough cold water to cover it. To this 
add a bay-leaf, half a dozen cloves, a couple of blades of mace, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, and, if you can get it, a good handful of 
fresh, sweet hay. Let the water heat very gradually, not reach- 
ing the boil under two hours. It should never boil hard, but 
simmer gently until the ham has cooked fifteen minutes to every 
pound. It must cool in the liquor, and the skin should not be 
removed until the meat is entirely cold, taking care not to break 
or tear the fat. Brush over the ham with beaten egg, strew it 
thickly with very fine bread-crumbs, and brown in a quick oven. 
Arrange a frill of paper around the bone of the shank, and sur- 
round the ham with watercress, or garnish-the dish with parsley. — 


Boiled Tongue.—Wash the tongue carefully, and let it lie in 
cold water for several hours before cooking—over-night, if pos- 
sible. Lay it in a kettle of cold water when it is to be cooked, 
bring the water to a boil slowly, and let it simmer until the 
tongue is so tender that you can pierce it with a fork. A large 
tongue should be over the fire about four hours. When it has 
cooled in the liquor in which it was boiled, remove the skin with 
great care, beginning at the tip, and stripping it back. Trim 
away the gristle and fat from the root of the tongue before serv- 
ing it. 

Pressed Corned Beef.—Select a firm pie¢e for this purpose 
The brisket is good, or, for those who like a streak of fat and 
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streak of lean, the plate-piece is excellent; but this must be 
chosen carefully. Tie the meat tightly in a piece of cotton cloth 
that has been shrunk, making the beef take the shape you wish 
it to have when cold. Lay it in a pot and cover it with cold 
water, and put into this a stalk of celery. half a carrot sliced, a 
sliced turnip, an orion, and a few cabbage-leaves. Let the 
meat simmer gently. The time of cooking will depend upon the 
size of the piece of beef. Six pounds will require between four 
and five hours’ cooking, but it must be very slow boiling—only 
the quietest of bubbling at the side of the pot. A hard, gallop- 
ing boil will cook the taste out of the meat and reduce it to a 
mass of insipid shreds. When the beef is done, leave it in the 
water until this is nearly cold, then take it out and lay it between 
two flat surfaces and put heavy weights upon it. It should re- 
main thus all night. In the morning remove the cloth, trim the 
beef into eomeliness, if there are any ragged edges, and garnish 
it with watercress, or parsley and small pickles. 


Beef a la Mode.—For this dish you will require a piece of 
beef from the round, free from sinews or gristle, and compact 
in character. It is much easier to prepare a large piece of beef 
@ la mode satisfactorily than a smaller cut, and nothing less than 
seven or eight pounds should be selected. Ten, twelve, and 
even fourteen pound pieces may be used with good results. 
Direct your butcher to “ plug” the beef with strips of salt pork. 
Or you may do this yourself with the aid of a larding-needle, or 
a long, sharp, narrow-bladed carving-knife. Pierce the beef 
with this from top to bottom, and draw through the hole thus 
made a strip of fat salt pork about the thickness of your middle 
finger, and long enough to project about half an inch each side 
of the beef. These lardoons should be about two inches apart. 
Between them make deep incisions, and fill these with a force- 
meat composed of bread-crumbs and finely minced pork, in the 
proportion of one part of the pork to two of the bread-crumbs. 
Season this highly with pepper, allspice, minced parsley, thyme, 
and sweet-marjoram, and moisten with vinegar and a little 
Worcestershire sauce. Cram the holes to overflowing with this 
mixture, and crowd it into all crevices and interstices of the 
meat. Bind a stout piece of muslin around the sides of the 
beef, to keep the round in shape, and then lay it in a broad pot, 
cover it with cold water, and strew over it a minced onion, a 
sliced carrot, a bay-leaf, six cloves, a couple of blades of mace, 
a few sprigs of parsley, and some celery-tops. Cook the meat 
very slowly, fifteen minutes to the pound. It should be tender 
enough to be pierced easily with a fork when it is done. Let it 
cool in the water, take it out, lay it between two flat surfaces, 
under a heavy weight, and do not take off the cotton band until 
just before it goes to the table. If properly prepared, it will 
show a prettily mottled surface when sliced across with a sharp 
knife, and will be an attractive as well as a delicious dish. 


Boned Shoulder of Mutton.—Have the bone carefully re- 
moved from a rather lean shoulder of mutton, and fill the orifice 
thus left with a good forcemeat. To make this, chop fine half 
a pound of lean veal and quarter of a pound of ham, and add 
to these a small cup of fine bread-crumbs. Season with a 
quarter-teaspoonful each of ground mace, cloves, and allspice, 
and a saltspoonful of black pepper. Stir in a raw egg to bind 
the mixture together. When the forcemeat has been put into 
the hole in the shoulder, cover the mutton with a cloth that will 
close the mouth of the opening, and lay the meat in a pot with 
the bone from the shoulder, a peeled and sliced onion, carrot and 
turnip, a little parsley and celery, and a bay-leaf. Pour in 
enough cold water to cover the mutton entirely, stir in a heaping 
tablespoonful of salt, and let the water come gradually to a boil 
and simmer until the mutton has cooked twenty minutes to the 
pound. Let it cool in the broth; take it out, lay it under a 
weight until cold, and serve. This is also very good hot. The 
liquor makes excellent soup. 


Chicken Pie.—Take a pair of young, tender chickens and cut 
them into neat joints. Lay them in a deep pudding-dish, arrang- 
ing them so that the pile shall be higher in the middle than at 
the sides. Reserve the pinions of the wings, the necks, and the 
feet, scalding the latter and scraping off the skin. Make small 
forcemeat balls of fine bread-crumbs seasoned with pepper, salt, 
parsley, a suspicion of grated lemon-peel, and a raw egg. Make 
this into little balls with the hands, and lay them here and there 
in the pie. Pour in a cupful of cold water, cover the pie with a 
good crust, making a couple of cuts in the middle of this, and 
bake in a steady oven for an hour and a quarter. Lay a paper 
over the pie if it should brown too quickly. Soak a tablespoor- 
ful of gelatine for an hour in enough cold water to cover it. 
Make a gravy of the wings, feet, and necks of the fowls, season- 
ing it highly; dissolve the gelatine in this, and when the pie is 
done pour this gravy into it through a small funnel inserted in 
the opening in the top. The pie should not be cut until it is 
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cold, when the meat will be found embedded in jelly. This is a 
delicious dish. 


An Important Convention 


A convention that will interest hundreds of women of 
all classes will convene in Boston on May 9, 10, and 11, in 
the Hall .of the Parker Memorial, Berkeley Street. It is 
the Second National Convention of the Working-Girls’ 
Clubs. Addresses will be made by Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Dr. William J. Tucker, and others. The Convention is 
made up of delegates belonging .to the five associations 
connected with the National Association. The subjects 
for discussion are those that will be of special interest to 
the members of working-girls’ clubs. The topics are: Club 
Workers, Clubs in Relation to the Community, Educational 
Work, Social Life in the Club, Club Finances, Summer 
Life in the Clubs. Subjects that ought to be of special 
interest as well as helpfulness are Co-operative House- 
keeping and Homes for Working-Girls, and Lunch Clubs 
for Workingwomen. The associations connected with 
the National Association are the New York Association, 
of which Miss Grace H. Dodge is President; the Brooklyn 
Association, of which Mrs. W. C. Peckham is President ; 
the Philadelphia Association, Mrs. A. W. Fisher, President ; 
the Connecticut Association, Miss Emily Morgan, Presi- 
dent; the Massachusetts Association, Miss Edith M. 
Howes, President. 


A Box of Autographs 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


Rare indeed is the person who has not in some box or 
pigeonhole a little collection of letters labeled “ Save”’ or 
“ File” or Autographs.” Even the person who most indig- 
nantly denies being an “ autograph fiend” preserves the 
bit of handwriting from a person he loves or admires, and 
bequeaths it “a rich legacy unto his children.” 

Frequently the collection has no value beyond a technical 
A soiled envelope, or an engraved card bearing a 
penciled date or, possibly, a written name, may be valu- 
able chirographically, but lacks entertainment for the 
uninitiated. Quite otherwise is it with a delectable little 
packet of autographs which owe their interest to style and 
substance even more than to handwriting—an interest which 
endures, therefore, that incongruous medium, type. 


The letter left uppermost because of the recent death of 
the writer is in a beautifully legible hand, bears the head- 
ing of the United States Senate Chamber, and refers to the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, so dear to the heart of-its 
generous foundef. 

‘*T am especially glad,” he writes, “‘ that you approve the 
general plan of the proposed university. I want it to be an 
institution that will turn out students fitted to earn their 
own livelihood. I want it also to turn out students deeply 
impressed with humanita'ian ideas, and with a determina- 
tion to do what is in their power to lift up the masses of 
the people. I am in hopes that it will exert a great and 
beneficial influence over our whole coast, and have some 
influence wherever civilization exists.” 

From the other side of the continent another educator 
speaks. The beloved James McCosh, President of the 
College of New Jersey, ever ready to give a boy encourage- 
ment and inspiration, narrates an incident of his younger 
life. Dr. McCosh was a Scotchman, and lived, as he says, 
‘in Great Britain when the question of civil service reform 
was discussed and settled there. The measure was passed 
by the influence of such high-class men as Macaulay and. 
Trevelyan. We conducted the first examination, and I 
recollect that in the depar!ment of mental and political 
science the young man who was placed first by Sir Alex- 
ander.Grant and myself was the son of a house-painter, 
who stands first at this day, and is Foreign Secretary for 
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India, with a salary higher than that of the President of the 
United States.” 

Standing beside Dr. McCosh as a gentleman of “the 
old school ” one may place General John Dix, who relates 
a bit of biography linked to the history of a famous 
phrase : 

“Captain Ritchie,” he writes, ‘“‘was on board the United 
States Revenue Service vessel at New Orleans which gave 
occasion for my order to shoot on the spot any one who 
should attempt to haul down the American flag. The com- 
mander proved false, the flag was hauled down, and 
Ritchie, then a young man and one of the crew, got posses- 
sion of it and secreted it in the vessel. He left with the 
other loyal men, and after New Orleans was taken he went 
on board, found the flag in its place of concealment, and 
delivered it to General Butler, who sent it to me, and I have 
retained it, by permission of the Government. I interested 
myself to procure for him a lieutenancy in the revenue 
service. The young man rose with remarkable rapidity to 
the rank of captain, and became one of the most efficient 
officers the revenue service ever had. For his gallant con- 
duct he received the thanks of Congress, and soon after- 
ward died.”’ | 


Dr. Francis Lieber, the publicist, was most active dur-. 


ing the war in upholding the Union, frequently being sum- 
moned to Washington by the Secretary of War for consul- 
tation on important subjects. In 1865 he was appointed 
superintendent of a department of a bureau in Washington 
that had for its object the collection and preservation of 
the records of the Confederate army. While in this posi. 
tion he wrote to a friend, in his fine German-English hand, 
on paper with the engraved letter-head, “ Confederate 
States of America, War Department, Engineers’ Bureau, 
Richmond, Va.,” and calls attention to it in the following 
words: ‘ Youwill observe the fine paper on which I write, 


. befouled with the Rebel heading. They had not much of 


this English paper.” 

The war, however, seemed to be all forgotten by Gen- 
eral John Pope, an ardent lover of “all outdoors.” Try- 
ing to woo a friénd away from his desk, he writes : 

“The old myth of Antzus has infinite wisdom in it. 
Whenever he touched the ground he renewed his strength 
for the conflict. All men ought once, at least, every year 


to return to a state of nature, as near as may be; live in, 


the open air, as near as may be, the life of an animal ; rest 
the mind, free from all care except what one shall have to 
eat on getting back to camp; in other words, to ‘ touch 
the ground.’ You have no idea how one’s mental vigor 
and force increase under such a process, nor what delight 
is found in the actual present enjoyment of pure physical 
ife.” 

John Sherman, also, from his confinement in Washing- 
ton, with political life pressing upon him, finds “this hot 
weather wearing upon me; and, though not willing, like 
Cincinnatus, to go to the plow, I would gladly, like Cicero, 
go to my garden.”’ 

Nor is the Cincinnatus of the West unrepresented. The 
biographer of Lincoln, the author and editor and genial 
gentleman, John Hay, mentions a jewel “above rubies,” 
a ring containing a few hairs from Washington’s head. 
The hair had been given by Washington himself to Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton, and through her son had come into 
its present ownership. It is Colonel Hay, also, who once 
had occasion to write te Mr. Buchanan. ‘“ Wishing to be 
very correct and civil, I asked Mr. Hunter, as the deposi- 
tory of all official traditions, what was the proper title to 
use. He told me that the rank of an ex-President was so 
high that no title could properly be used, and that the 
only address for the Sage of Wheatland was James Buch- 
anan. I afterward found that this was the law observed 
by the State Department. I imagine,” he adds, “that 


very few correspondents know or regard such a rule.” 

_ George Bancroft, at the age of eighty, deferred his ac- 
customed ride on horseback, and left his much-loved and 
beautifully-cared-for rose-bushes, to write that the ‘‘ United 
States of America are composed of a God-fearing, liberty- 
loving, honest, peaceful population, but withal endowed 
with the determination of leaving to their children and 
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their children’s children their birthright of Liberty under 
the Law, as handed down to us from our ancestors.”’ And 
John Fiske, the leading historian of the new school in 
America, as Bancroft was the leader of the old, inscribes 
the motto of his Cambridge library : 


Disce ut semper victurus, 
Vive ut cras moriturus ; 


with a free translation to the young person who looked 
over his shoulder as he wrote: 


Work as if you might live forever ; 
Live as if you might die to-morrow. 


From another Cambridge home James Russell Lowell 
penned a charming message: “ Opportunity dangles her 
forelock in your hand; do not fail to close your fingers on 
it;” and again, “ You did not need me to tell you that 
there is one thing more successful than success ; and that 
is, being true to one’s highest convictions.” ‘ My own 
opinions,” he declares further on, “‘ are from long habit apt 
to de opinions, and not forms of words.” . 

Mr. William M. Evarts, in the rapid running hand which 
he still writes in spite of his blindness, refers to a recent trip 
in New Hampshire. It was on this occasion that one of 
his most felicitous puns broke forth. A crowd of people 
at the top of Mount Washington begged him for a speech, 
and he began thus: “ We are not strangers ; we are friends 
and neighbors: we have all been born and drought up 
here !” 

Joseph Longworth, who might appropriately be termed 
the grandfather of the Rookwood pottery, labored for years 
to induce his friends in Cincinnati to bring thither the 
best works of art from abroad, and with such success that 
eminent critics said that Cincinnati had more good mod- 
ern German pictures than any town in the world. No 
wonder his pen flew—rather illegibly—over the paper, in 
telling, in 1867, his wrath at the proposed duty on paint- 
ings from abroad. 

“* That the mere pecuniary interests of a set of fellows— 
picture-painters calling themselves artists,” he exclaims, 
sarcastically—“ should induce a policy so hurtful to the 
highest interests of all others is preposterous. Why, I 
have ‘said grace’ over every good picture which has been 
brought here, thanks due to the Giver of all good for his . 
crowning blessings. All true artists will tell you that good 
pictures are one of the chief means of civilization—God’s 
light—and yet these ‘lewd fellows of the baser sort’ will 
cry, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ and quench any 
light, however divine, that interferes with their traffic.” 

At the bottom of the box lies a note from Theodore 
Cuyler, vivacious with underscoring and capitalization. 
One sentence from it, breathing the sentiments of The 
Outlook as well as those of the author, is not inappropriate 
for a finis 


Stand Firm as Steel for the Right. 


Puzzles 
Answer to Masked Menu for Breakfast 


1. Caw-fee—Coffee. 2. Ore-range—Orange. 3. Home-I-ne— 
Hominy. 4. Eels fried—Fried Eels. 5. Saw-sage—Sausage. 6. 
Che-ops—Chops. 7. Gee-Ems—Gems. 8. Pan-cakes—Pancakes. 


When you are asked to breakfast, 
There'll be coffee, you are sure ; 
And as for fruit, an orange 
Will any one allure. 
Some dish with cream and sugar— 
All hominy is good ; 
But eels fried may be declined 
Is always understood. 
The sausage from Bologna, 
( The chops from nearer by, 
ai And gems so light and puffy, 
You know are good to try. 
We've scarcely room for breathing, 
But pancakes are so nice, 
And so we'll close our menu, 


_"! And print it in a trice. D. A. F. 


Correct answers were received from Susan de Lailtre 


. 
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Told while Knitting the Mittens 
Billy, the Horse 


Grandmother was knitting the last mitten. 
Johnny sat by the window in a high chair, 
watching the horses that went by, and seeing 
how many he could count. Some of the 
horses were young, handsome, and sprightly; 
some were old and sedate. 

“ Grandmother,” he asked, suddenly, “ did 
you ever have any real pretty horses on your 
farm ?” 

“ Sometimes,” replied Grandmother. “ Our 
horses were usually work-horses, more for use 


than show or speed. But we had one real 
handsome horse—that was Billy.” 

“Ts that the horse whose picture Uncle 
Frank has painted and hung up in his room ?” 

“ Yes, he was Frank’s horse. Frank brought 
him up from a little colt. He is not an old 
horse now, and when we sold the farm Frank 
went all about the country till he could find 
just the right man to buy Billy. He founda 
man who would use him for a carriage-horse, 
and treat him kindly, and not work him too 
hard. Frank was very fond of Billy. 

“One day, when Frank was about twelve 
years old, some men stopped at our house 
who were bringing some horses down from 
Canada to sell. There was one weak little 
colt among them. The mother had died, and 
the colt seemed likely to die. It certainly 
would have died if they had tried to take it 
along. In the morning the men offered to 
give the colt to Frank if he wanted to take 
the chance of raising it.” 

“ And he did, didn’t he ?” said Johnny. 

“Yes, and he made it live by g care. 
He sat up nights to warm milk for it, and he 
tended it likea baby. It grew well and strong, 
and became a beautiful colt. When it grew 
old enough to be taught, Frank began to teach 
it to do tricks. It was wonderful how much 
that colt knew. He would bring Frank’s hat, 
pick up his handkerchief, hold the gate open 
for him to go through, and would follow Frank 
into the house if allowed to do so. When 
Billy was hungry he would go and get the 
oat-measure, bring it to Frank in his teeth, 
and beg for oats. That was after he wasa 
full-grown horse. I don’t believe he has ever 
forgotten those things, and if he should see 
Frank he would do them now.” 

_ “He was as smart as the performing horses 
in the trained-horse show, wasn’t he, Grand- 
mother ?” 

“Yes, indeed, he was quite as intelligent. 
I have never seen them do anything that Billy 
couldn't easily have been taught todo. He 
had bright, knowing eyes, and he was not afraid 
of any one, for he expected nothing but kind 
treatment. Frank never used the whip on 
him, and he trained him to the saddle and to 
the carriage without any trouble. It was all 
done by kindness.” 

“ How did Billy look ?” asked Johnny. 

_ “He was a handsome dark bay, with a star 
in his forehead, and a beautiful mane and tail. 


he 
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Frank kept him groomed so carefully that his 
s.des shone like satin. 

“Billy was stolen once,” continued Grand- 
mother, as she neared the end of the last 
mitten-thumb. “One morning we found the 
stable door had been forced open in the night 
and Billy was gone. He wasa valuable horse, 
and the thieves had taken great pains to get 
away with him. Frank and his father hunted 
for _ days in every direction, and could get 
no trace of the horse or the thieves. Frank 
was a young man grown, then, but he felt so 
badly over the loss of Billy that he could hardly 
keep from crying. It was the fourth night 
since he had been taken. Frank had gone to 
bed, having given up in despair of ever seeing 
Billy again. Sometime in the night he woke 
and heard something going knock-knock-knock 
on the front doorstep. It sounded just like 
the way Billy used to knock at the door. 
Frank jumped up and hurried down stairs. 
He opened the door, and there stood Billy in 
the moonlight. Billy just laid his head over 
Frank’s shoulder and gave one loud whinny, 
as much as to say, ‘Oh, I’m so glad to get 
home!’ 


“ We found out afterwards that the thieves” 


had hurried him away almost two hundred 
miles, and shut him up in a shanty in the 
woods. Billy had managed to slip his halter, 
pushed the door open, and galloped all the way 
home.” 

“ Didn’t you hate to sell Billy when you left 
the farm ?” asked Johnny. 

“We did,” replied Grandmother. “There 
was nothing on the place that we were so 
sorry to leave. But Frank means to buy him 
back some day. He says he shall own Billy 
again, if it isn’t for a dozen years, if he lives. 
He has a good home now, and his owner says 
he will keep the horse till Frank is ready to 
buy him.” 

As Grandmother said this, she drew the 
needle through the last stitch. The knitting 
of the mittens was done. Then she brought 
some embroidery silk and worked a pretty 
stitch on the back of them. Last of all, Bessie 
crocheted a neat edge for the wrist, and the 
mittens were finished. They were lovely mit- 
tens, and kept Johnny’s hands warm all through 
the long winter. Johnny always spoke of 


© them as his Mopsey mittens. 


Tommy Sly-boots 
By F. H. Hazeltine 


Tommy was a tame crow. He was black as 
any other crow, and very cunning, as you will 
see. Mistress Pussy had caught a fine mouse 
for her own dinner. Tommy saw it and wanted 
it himself. Of course he did not want to eat 
it, but to tease Pussy and to hide it away some- 
where. He said to himself, “ How can I get 
away the mouse from that old cat? If she 
wants one, let her go and catch another; I 
mean to have that one, and I'll get it too, or 
my name is not Sly-boots.” 

How do you think he managed? He began 
cautiously walking around Pussy, a good dis- 
tance from her, as she was playing with the 
mouse. Each time he went around he camea 
little nearer, and the& nearer still, till he could 
bite poor Pussy’s tail; and he bit it hard, too. 
As she opened her mouth to mew at this un- 
looked-for pain, of course she dropped the 
mouse, and old Sly-boots rushed around, 
seized it, and flew oft Do you think he was 
sorry he hurt poor Pussy? No, he was glad 


he had got the mouse himself. 
Many a time when I was achild did Tommy 
fly in at the dining-room window and seize the 
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bread and butter from my hand and go off and 
hide it, and many a piece of mischief he did. 
At last our pet came to asad end. When the 
men were mowing in the meadow he flew upon 
the sharp edge of a scythe and cut his foot so 
that he had to be killed. Papa and mamma 
were not very sorry, I am sure, but we childrén 
grieved for the homely black crow. 


An Indian on Ais Travels 


He was startling as he stood in the center 
of the wagon, his tomahawk held aloft in the 
most threatening manner. His feathers were 
new, stiff and rigid, and most brilliant. If it 
had not been for the awful tomahawk, you 
would have thought he was going to a party— 
if Indians ever have parties. The horse went 
so fast that the Indian swayed, and looked the 
more threatening, as if he were made angry 
because he could not stand still and dignified 
before these white men, women, and children, 
who stood watching him as he was carried 
past. The trains on the elevated road thun- 
dered over his head, but he paid no attention 
to them ; his eyes were staring in front of him; 
he was ingifferent even to the interest he was 
creating, not even noticing the small boy who 
called out: “ Let’s pelt him.” How dare the 
small boy say such a thing? Perhaps it was 
because the Indian was a wooden one that was 


‘being carried in an express-wagon to ornament 


the front of some cigar-store. 


From Across the Sea 


The ship had been tossing and rolling for 
fifteen days before she reached port. Down 
in the hold there were a trained horse, a tiger, 
a tigress, a leopard, a white donkey, some 
brown boars, trained doves, a lot of snakes, 
and some boar-hounds. In the cage with the 
tigress was a little puppy dog, which the 
tigress had cared for all the way over, evidently 
thinking it a tiger cub. When the vessel 
tossed, the lions roared and the greatest excite- 
ment prevailed among the little menagerie 
down in the hold. When the vessel reached 
the dock, the cages were taken out and placed 
in cars waiting for them to take them to 
Philadelphia. 


Behead and Curtail 
By M. E. Saffold 


I. 

Curtail a direction and make a feast. 

Behead the feast and make a flower. 

Restore the tail and make a part of a boat. 

Behead a part of a boat and make severe. 

Behead severe and make a waterfowl. 

Restore the three heads cut off, remove the 
three tails from the waterfowl, and make the 
direction with which you began. 


I. 
Whole, it is most sweet. 
Curtailed, it is most bitter. 
Curtailed again, it is the same bitter thing 
lessened in quantity. 
Curtailed again, it furnishes a means of 
transportation. 


III. 
Behead a frown and make part of a monk’s 
attire. 
Behead again and make a bird. 
Curtail the frown and make a boat. 
Behead the boat and make an animal. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
An Unpayable Debt’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both. Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him most. 
—Luke vii.. 41, 42. 


This is Christ’s statement of redemption: Debtors who 
owe something; nothing with which to pay it; and then a 
remission of the debt freely without compensation. 

The Church has not been willing to believe the teaching 
of this parable. Some in the Church believe it all the 
time, and some in the Church believe it part of the time, 
but it has not yet wrought itself really into the theological 
structure and fundamental teaching of the Church of Christ. 
We do not want to come to God empty-handed ; we want to 
bring something. We bring excuses: we are not, after all, 
such flagrant sinners; we have rendered some service, have 
given some tribute, have done some work. We try to bal- 
ance the sin of the past by the virtue of the past, paying one 
reckoning with the other. Now, it is not true that man is 
“totally depraved.” The phrase is unscriptural and false. 
But we cannot balance the evil that we have done with the 
good that we have done. Wrong-doing is not a debt which 
a man pays by an account of good deeds. Benedict 
“Arnold cannot compensate for his treachery by the loyal 
services he rendered to the Nation before he became a 
traitor. The two things have no relation to each other. 
The good of the one does not subtract from the evil of the 
other. The sin stands by itself; and nothing a man has 
done stands to the credit-mark in determining how much 
that sin counts for. Sometimes we try to pay something by 
the service we will render in the future. We have done 
wrong, but now we are going to come into the Church, 
and we are going to render service, are going to do work; 
and by and by we shall get the account paid off. No, it 
cannot be done in that way. No man can put over against 
the wrong he has done in the past a virtue he is going to 
do in the future, and balance the accounts, one against 
the other. We cannot do more than duty, for duty is 
making the most of every opportunity. We try to bring in 
our experience something in lieu of service rendered in 
the past, or to be rendered in the future. We try to pay 
for the sin we have committed by our tears, our repent- 
ance, our “conviction of sin.” We struggle and strive 
within ourselves to bring about in ourselves a certain 
experience of repentance, a certain anguish of mind, a 
certain darkness of soul, with the impression that so much 
repentance will serve in some way, partly at least, to 
cancel the debt. Do I not remember a little boy twelve 
years old, whose mother was dead, and who was without a 
true home, kindly as he was cared for, and who always 
was homesick in the gloaming of the twilight, and who 

thought he could not be a Christian unless he brought 
some tears and penance with him to the throne of God; 
and so in the twilight, while the frogs were croaking their 
melancholy monologue, he used to keep in his little room, 
and sit in the darkening twilight, and try to think of all the 
wicked things he had done—and there were not a great 
many of them—and make himself feel bad, in order that he 
might become a Christian! It was an endeavor not to 
come to God empty-handed, but to bring something ‘with 
which to pay. But perhaps we think we have not anything 
wherewith we can pay: nothing in the past, no service in 
the present, no penance or repentance; then we think we 
can take our punishment, and so we can square the ac- 
count. The boy has played truant, and it rests upon his 
conscience until finally he cannot stand it any longer; or 
the man has committed some crime, and has borne the 
remorse following that crime until he can bear it no 
longer; and he wants to be punished for it, and have the 
account settled. And the boy goes to his father, or the 
man goes to the courts, and says: Punish me, apply the 
rod, put me into State prison, let me pay the penalty, let 
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me settle the debt, and then let me go. No! it cannot be 
paid in that way. Punishment does not compensate for a 
sin. Never! There is not so much penalty to be paid 
for so much trangression, so that when that weight of 
penalty is suffered the sin is atoned for and the debt is 
crossed off the account. Punishment may be needed to 
reform the wrong-doer. Punishment may be needed to 
protect the community from future wrong-doing, but pun- 
ishment never pays the debt of the sinner. So we go to 
others to pay it for us. The Church in the Middle Ages 
taught that God must be satisfied for the wrong-doing that 
men had perpetrated; and that the saints had laid upa 
great treasure of virtue and goodness, and the Church 
would dispense this treasure of virtue and goodness. The 
man could not pay his debt, but the Church would pay it 
for him, and the man would go free. This was Tetzel’s 
teaching, against which Luther protested. But Protestant- 
ism has revived the teaching in another and subtler form. 
We substitute for it this: that Christ has paid the debt— 
*‘ Jesus died and paid it all, all the debt I owe.”’ For this 
notion, that Christ has paid the debt, in one vital respect 
resembles these other notions of sin as a debt to be paid. 
It is an endeavor to get rid of coming to God empty- 
handed. We are not willing to say we still must bear the 
load, we still have a debt to pay, there is nothing we can 
give. So we come with our service past or future, or with 
our penances and our tears, or our willingness to suffer 
the penalty, or with our treasures of the Church, or, finally, 
we say: “ Jesus died and paid it all, all the debt I owe.” 
But this is not what Jesus Christ himself said. He did 
not say, There were two debtors who had nothing to pay, 
and when they had nothing to pay, some one came in and 
paid both the debts for them. He said, They had noth- 
ing to pay, and therefore the creditor freely forgave them 
both. And the two sayings are not the same. 

There are some debts that never can be paid. What 
shall this boy do to square the accounts with his mother ? 
—the mother who, when she brought him life, went down 
to the very gate of death herself, not knowing whether she 
would return or not; the mother who, through all his baby- 
hood, gave up herself to him that she might pour her life 
out into his; the mother who bore with his errors and his 
imperfections; the mother who /oved him back from his 
wanderings and redeemed him from his sins; the mother 
who took upon herself the burden of transgressions of 
which he himself was unconscious, that she might bear 
them away and he be saved from them? What service 
shall he render to her? what words of gratitude outpour? 
what love bestow? Ah, if this boy be a man, he knows 
that is adebt that never can be paid! Eternity of love will 
not pay it, for love never pays love’s debts; such debts go 
on eternally, and love goes on eternally, and we pay and 
love, and love and pay, and still the process lasts. What shall 
this husband pay to recompense the wife ?—who left her 


home; her friends, her very name, and took his name up for 


her own, became his companion, bearing his cares more 
than he bore them, loving him not only for richer or poorer— 
that is easy—but for better or worse—that is hard. How 
shall this husband pay the wife that has been his counselor 
and his adviser and has filled him with her love and her 
wisdom? Oh, what can he do but say, This is a debt I 
cannot pay: I can owe her love eternally ; and when I have 
loved her as long as eternity shall last, still there will be 
love due to her. How will you pay the physician that 
came into your house when your little child lay in the 
cradle, and you thought every moment the cradle would 
become a coffin, and who watched and tended and brought 
to you lis wisdom and his care and his love and his skill and 
his courage? Can-you ever be otherwise than debtor to 
the man who has called back from death your child or your 
wife and given her back to you? 

There are debts that are unpayable ; and among those 
that are unpayable is the debt that is made when one has 
sinned against another. It cannot be paid. You will ask 
me, Does not Paul say that Jesus Christ is a substitute for 
man? No, he does not; theology often has said it, but 
Paul does not say it. The word substitute is not to be 
Does he not say that Jesus 
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Christ died in the place and stead of man? No! he does 
not. He says he died for man—on his behalf. Does not 
Christ say that sin is a debt, and that he has paid the 
debt? No! he does not. He compares sin to a debt; 
but he never compares forgiveness to the payment of a debt. 
Do not you see the difference? They had nothing to pay ; 
and he frankly forgave them both. Iam insolvent; I have 
been turning over in my mind how I shall pay this debt 
and get out of my insolvency; I can see no help, no way 
out; and finally my creditor sends his son to me, who 
brings the note, canceled, and the son says, My father de- 
sired me to hand you this note and say the debt is can- 
celed; and I turn to him and say, I thank you that you 
have paid this debt for me! He did not pay the debt for 
me: he brought the word that my creditor no longer ac- 
counted it a debt against me. So Jesus Christ came not 
to pay a debt to a Shylock who demanded his pound of 
flesh, but to declare to the shrinking and frightened 
debtor, There is no debt ; your Father has canceled it and 
stricken it off ; you owe him nothing but eternal love. 

This is one of the sermons that is sure to be misunder- 
stood, but I cannot help it. I do not suppose it is possi- 
ble in one single sermon to put before any congregation 
the thoughts that burn and the feelings that surge some- 
times in a man’s soul; but there are four truths I wish 
I could make you see. The first is that the debt of sin is 
an eternal debt; the second is that the forgiveness of God 
is an eternal forgiveness ; and the third is that the love of 
the soul to the forgiving God is an eternal love ; and there- 
fore the process of repentance and forgiveness and re- 
demption is an eternal and never-ending process. I do 
not thank once for all One who has paid mydebt. I thank 
eternally One who is always forgiving mydebt. The debt 
is an eternal one; it cannot be paid. 

The very attempt to pay is itself almost an insult. Sup- 
posing that the prodigal son had taken his substance, gone 
off into the far country, and, instead of wasting his sub- 
_ stance in riotous living, had made a fortune, and then he 
had come back and said, My father, here is your money, 
here is the interest, here is the compound interest : now 
everything is squared between us. Would it have been 
squared between them? Or supposing the elder brother 
had said—and that seems to me like a good deal of 
medieval theology—suppose the elder brother had said, I 
have been fortunate; I have twice as much as when I 
took my share of the inheritance; I will pay this young 
man’s debts, principal, interest, compound interest—would 
the father have taken it? ‘The debt is an eternal debt. 
When you and I have sinned we have changed our rela- 
tions to the Father, and the relation now between us and 
our Father is not the relation between an innocent soul 
and God, but between a sinful and forgiven soul and God. 
That is a totally different relationship. If one has come 
to you in your blindness and has given you back eyesight, will 
you ever forget that you were blind and got your eyesight 
from him? If one has come to you when you were a 
paralytic and has restored you to strength again, will you 
ever forget that you were a paralytic, and now, thanks to 
him, you walk? Would you have the African race forget 
that a little while ago they were in slavery and the pen of 
Abraham Lincoln set them free? And would you forget 
that you have sinned and that God has forgiven you 
freely? Does not Paul say, “ Forgetting those things that 
are behind”? Yes. But read the chapter through, and 
see what he forgets. He is pressing forward to a higher 
prize, and he forgets his triumphs already won and his fail- 
ures that discourage him; but he does not forget that he 
was a sinner and that God has freely forgiven him. 

As the years go on, that forgiveness seems greater and 
greater, that debt larger and larger, tntil in his latter days he 
writes, I was the chief of sinners ; and God forgave me that 
he might show in me a pattern of his loving-kindness to all 
future ages. Forget that we were sinners, and are redeemed ? 
Never! When you and I stand before the great white throne 
of God and sing our song, it will be a new song ; it will not 
be the song of those who forget that they were sinners ; it 
will not be the song of those whose accounts have been paid 
and who owe no more; it will be a song of loving gratitude 
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to a Father who is always forgiving, from children who 
always wish to utter their lové and their debt to Him. 
There are some burdens hard to bear; the burden of sin 


is very hard to bear. But there are other burdens easy to 
bear; and the burden of sin forgiven is an easy burden to 
bear ; for it is the burden of gratitude, and there is no hard- 
ship in bearing that burden. 

You and I have nothing to pay, and our Father freely 
forgives it all. Christ has suffered and died for us, but he 
has not paid our debt; it cannot be paid. He has suffered 
and died that by his suffering and death his life may flow 
into us, and fill us with life, and set us free from sin, and 
lift us up, and make us a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
He did not die to pay the debt of an inexorable God ; he 
died to bring the witness and evidence of the free forgive- 
ness of a debt that cannot be paid. Always in the future 
you and I must stand before God as forgiven children ; 
always being forgiven, always in debt. Thank God that it 
is so! I rejoice to be forever in debt to God for his unpur- 
chasable love. The insolvency of love—who would be dis- 
charged from it? And so, if any man has strayed in here 
to-day who thinks that he has nothing to pay, who thinks 
that his life is so bad, so empty, so hopelessly bankrupt 
that there is no use in his trying to come, select the best 
man you know, put him before you in your imagination— 
minister, father, saint—and then know this: You may owe 
five hundred pence and he but fifty or but five, but in this 
you come alike, that you have nothing to pay, and you both 
must take empty-handed God’s glad and willing forgiveness. 

I hesitated a little this morning whether I should take 
the collection for the American Missionary Association at 
the close of this sermon; whether it is wise or not 
depends on how you regard this collection; if you think 
this is the payment of a debt, the fulfillment of a duty, if 
you think it is a commercial transaction, I shall be sorry 
I took the collection: but if, on the other hand, you do 
realize that you owe to God an unpayable debt of love for 
all that he has been to you, and done for you, and forgiven 
you, and then these baskets are passed to you, and you do 
a little something, not to pay the debt, but to express the 
gratitude, then the collection may be the most sacred ser- 
vice of the morning. 

The hands that you help to strike the manacles from are 
stretched out to you today; the men and women whom 
you help to emancipate stand pleading before you to-day ; 
if you love God, you will love -your fellow-man also ; if 
there is any gratitude in your heart for His forgiveness, you 
will be called to utter it in deeds of redemption. 


Israel in Egypt’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


In this picture of Israel in Egypt we get in microcosm a 
picture of the world, with its injustice, its suffering, and its - 
overruling Providence. Each of these elements in life are 
represented in the three characters that stand before us in 
this picture: the Egyptians, the Israelites, and Jehovah. 

I. The Egyptians feared the Israelites, who had “ in- 
creased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding 
mighty.” Doubtless race-prejudice existed in those days 
as in ours, only in forms more intense and aggravated by 
religious hate. The Israelites looked with contempt upon 
the Egyptians, and the Egyptians looked with contempt 
upon the Israelites. The tians were in power, and 
they set themselves to deal shrewdly with the subject race. 
They would prevent that race from growing stronger and 
joining the enemies of Egypt, so they set over them task- 
masters to inflict them with their burdens, and made them 
build treasure-cities for the storing of grain.* The object 
of the Egyptians was twofold: to prevent Israel from grow- 
ing strong enough to become dangerous, and to obtain 
from Israel benefits for the empire without compensation. 
This is the way of shrewdness always. The shrewd man 

1 - - 
1 Ruins of these. storagecities hive been recently discovered, with bricks of 


different construction—in some the clay mixed with straw and in others with 
stubble, confirming the Scripture account even in somewhat minute detail. 
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seeks to make what he can for himself, is unscrupulous in 
his methods, and endeavors to keep down discontent, not 
by removing the cause, but by taking away power from it. 
It is thus that America governed three million slaves ; it is 
thus that she has treated her Indians; it is thus that she 
has treated the Chinese. 

II. Israel in this experience suffered a bondage which 
seemed intolerable. The Children of Israel thought Jehovah 
had forgotten them ; and they forgot Jehovah. When Moses 
was sent with his message to Israel, he had to ask what 
answer he could give when they asked for the name of the 
Divine Sender. And the first word which God had to 
give to Moses was, “I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cries.” 

I{I. This is the vital and essential fact in this lesson : 
God knew what was going on, and had his plans, which 
were being accomplished, not only in spite of the ignorance 
of Israel and the wickedness of Egypt, but by means of the 
wickedness of Egypt. For the process of servitude was a 
_ process of education. The school was a school of devel- 
opment. In Egypt the Israelites obtained the seeds of a 
future civilization, the family grew into a race, and the 
tribes were, by the blows of the taskmasters, welded into a 
nation. By the very coercion of their masters they ac- 
quired a habit of labor which they have never lost. Here 
to them were taught lessons of humanity and liberty which 
were incorporated in their laws at a subsequent period. 
“Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him ; for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt,” was the command 
of Jehovah to them in their later national life. Great na- 
tions have been born and cradled, not in luxury, but in 
hardship ; and the injustice and wrong of men are made, by 
the overruling of God, to serve his ends of redemptive life. 


The Religious World 


Strange as it may seem, the so-called 
“ Windy City” is actually becoming a 
great center of intellectual and spiritual 
activity. There are located three or four of the largest theo- 
logical seminaries in the United States, and an equal number of 
large and rapidly growing: universities. Just now theological 
circles in that city are much interested in a course of lectures on 
systematic theology which has been given by the Rev. James 
Denny, from Scotland. Mr. Denny is described as one of the 
coming men of Scotland in his theological attainments, and 
he has spoken with freedom and earnestness in the course of 
lectures which he has given under the auspices of the Congrega- 
‘tional Seminary. A dinner was recently given to him by Pro- 
fessor S. Ives Curtiss. In his address at the time Mr. Denny 
probably revealed quite as much of himself as in the lectures 
_ which he has been delivering. The lectures have been described 
as strong, clear, and worthy of the great themes with which they 
dealt. They have given special attention to the great and grow- 
ing influence of the school of Ritschl. In his address at the 
complimentary dinner Mr. Denny spoke with much sympathy 
of Robertson Smith, Professors Bruce, Davidson, and George 
Adam Smith, and paid a well-merited tribute to the service 
which Principal Fairbairn has done to theological science. Mr. 
Denny acknowledged what we have often called attention to in 
this department, that the results of Higher Criticism are more 
generally accepted in England and Scotland than in the United 
States, and that there is far more liberty of interpretation of 
creeds there than here. We do not know whether the coming 
of Mr. Denny to Chicago is with reference to a probable call to 
succeed Dr. Boardman in the chair of Systematic Theology in 
the Seminary, but we imagine that the course of lectures has 
been delivered with such an invitation in view. So far as we 
can infer from the reports in the papers, we should judge that he 
is just the kind of man needed in that place of superlative infiu- 
ence. Chicago has been slow in recognizing the theological 
movements of our time. When the break begins—as it surely 
‘will—there is need of a man in the chair of Systematic Theol- 
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ogy who knows well, not only the theological thought of one 
section of this country, but equaily that of Great Britain and 
Germany. Our American cities are so largely centers of work 
among foreigners that our students must be prepared to cope, 
not only with Americans, but also with the peculiar opinions 
which are held by the various European nations. The day for 
provincialism in theology has passed; those who would teach 
that science in the future must have an outlook on the world’s 
thought. 

We have received from a valued corre- 
spondent an account of a new society in 
New York, which seems so practical and 
sensible that we ture to let it speak for itself in the words 
of our correspondent, which are as follows: “The Rev. 
Messrs. Greer, Rainsford, Stimson, Devins, MacArthur, Eaton 
McKinney, Mendes, Virgin, Lavelle, Flood, Cameron, North, 
Williams, and Wenner, and Messrs. Nathan Straus, J. H. Hol- 
lingsworth, J. Seeley Ward, Jr., John D. Townsend, D’H. 
Washington, and Charles Ballou, representing various religious 
tenets, have formed a free Employment Society to help the work- 
ingmen Of New York City. This movement is assuredly one of 
the gratifying signs of the times, and of applied Christianity. 
Deserving men may now procure work without expense either 
to themselves or to the empléyers. If the applicants are in 
extreme need, they may be furnished by the Society with such 
suitable clothing as will enable them to fill any positions already 
secured. Employers will be equal gainers, for the Society will 
make thorough investigations into the character and personal 
habits of each applicant for place, so that any demand from 
employers for workers may be met by a correct record of the 
applicant. In order that expenses be kept at the lowest possi- 
ble figure, it is proposed to make use at small salaries of some of 
the persons seeking positions to perform certain duties connected 
with the bureau. On the payment of specified sums, any church 
may have a membership ‘right in the bureau and be represented 
by its minister; while, by the payment of annual sums, private 
individuals may become members. Experience, especially that 
of the past winter, with its startling array of the unemployed, 
shows the need for such a society, if the work in hand be not 
already performed by some existing association. In the last 
few months the East Side Relief Work Committee, formed only 
for the special exigencies of the past season, has given work to 
over five thousand heads of families, and it should be worthily 
supplemented by some such organization as this one now formed, 
whose admirably chosen officers are: The Rev. John B. Devins, 
President ; Messrs. D’H. Washington, Vice-President ; J. Seeley 
Ward, Jr., Secretary, and Nathan Straus, Treasurer. 


A Wise Movement 
in New York 


The Society for On Wednesday, April 25,a new departure 
Christian Work 5 made at Union Theological Seminary by 

the organization of a Society for Christian 
Work. This is the result of a growth. In the past the students 
have carried on their-work each in his own way. The Semi- 
nary has in many cases obtained positions for the students, and 
the Faculty has been acquainted with the work of many others. 
Yet heretofore mission work has been an incident and not an 
integral part of the- Seminary work. The new organization is 
intended to put the practical side of the student’s life on the 
same basis as that of the theoretic side. The plan of the 
Society is a simple one. The executive committee, made up of 
the officers and five others elected by the Society, appoints a 
number of other committees. Each of these committees has 
charge of a certain phase of work; for instance, one might 
have charge of Sunday-school work, another perhaps of ‘city 
mission work, another of miscellaneous work not covered by 
the others. The members of the committees will vary with the 
need. Each member of the Society is designated, with view to 
his abilities and preferences, to work under one or another of 
these committees; he is to report to that committee ; his work 
is investigated, either personally or by correspondence, and he is 
counseled and helped by personal oversight. The result of all 
these reports and investigations will be used by the Faculty to 
help in determining the standing of the students. Hereafter 
mission work will form as integral a part of the Seminary curric- 
ulum as hospital work does of the curriculum of a medical 
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school. The Society will be thoroughly organized to begin its 
work next autumn. 
In our last issue we spoke of the 
= cry against missions in India, and 
referred to the conclusive evi- 
dence given by the Rev. Robert A. Hume of the value of the 
work done in that country. When we turn to the island of Cey- 
lon, we find that the chaage which has come over the life of its 
people is so great as almost to defy expression in words. The 
first missionaries reached Ceylon in 1816. In the interval 
between that time and the present—a period of only about 
seventy-seven years—vast progress has been made. Not all, of 
course, can be ascribed to the missionaries, but most of it is un- 
doubtedly due to the administration of the English Government 
and the fidelity and practical wisdom of three Protestant mis- 
sions. The whole aspect of society has changed. Strong and 
comfortable houses have taken the place of mud houses; bullock- 
carts, horse-carriages, and other vehicles have taken the place of 
human drudgery, and mechanics have taught the people how-to 
use the forces of nature. In a country which was without 
schools, schools have been founded. The Batticotta Seminary, 
the Oodooville Female Boarding-School, English schools, and 
various Tamil schools, even before the American missionaries 
went to Ceylon in 1855, had done a great work. When the mis- 
sionaries first went to that land, only three girls in the whole 
province were able to read; in 1855, when the American mis- 
sionaries went there, hundreds of women were well educated, 
and happy homes bad taken the place of the old barbarism. 
With the addition of the American helpers the progress has been 
still more rapid. The Jaffna College, the Training-School at 
Tillipally, the Female Boarding-School at Udupitty, the Batti- 
cotta High School, and other English schools and village schools, 
have slowly but surely done their work, and now these institu- 
tions, which are chiefly the product of missionary activity, “ are 
furnishing the country with pastors, preachers, teachers, editors, 
translators, poets; the Government with officers, such as magis- 
trates, proctors, clerks, overseers, and doctors. They are dis- 
persed throughout India, Burmah, Straits Settlements, and 
Borneo.” There are now about fifteen hundred church mem- 
bers in the American Mission, -with sixteen church organiza- 
tions, and fourteen pastors and other preachers. The Bible is 
translated and printed in Tamil, and the religious life of the 
people is much like our own. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is doing its special work there. The chief opposition 
comes from the Sivites, who represent the old heathenism. They 
are imitating the work of the missionarits in every possible way. 
But there is one department of labor which they have not under- 
taken—namely, the organization and conduct of girls’ boarding- 
schools. It is hard for heathenism to recognize the worth of 
woman. In India and Ceylon, and throughout all the East, 
woman is little better than a thing. The article in the April 
number of “ The Missionary Herald” entitled “ What Has the 
American Board Done for Jaffna?” by the Rev. B. H. Rice, a 
native preacher at Batticotta, is well worth study by those super- 
ficial persons who are inclined to speak of missions as a failure. 
The fact that such an article could be written by a native is itself 
a tribute to the work of missionaries in that country. 


The English papers just reaching us are 
full of tributes to the memory of the late 
Professor Robertson Smith. No man 
in recent times seems to have commanded more general admira- 
tion and honor. It seems strange that there can have been such 
a revolution in feeling as the last ten years have witnessed. It 
is hardly more than ten years ago since Professor Smith was on 
trial for heresy, and, while his friends never lost confidence in 
his essentially Christian character and the essential soundness of 
his teachings, there were many who regarded him as one of the 
most dangerous teachers of modern times. Now there is an 
almost universal chorus of praise. The “ Christian World ” has 
an admirable article upon him, as has also the “ British Weekly,” 
and the latter paper contains a touching account of his funeral 
by one who was present. The Outlook has already published 
an account of the life and work of this most remarkable man, 
the man who has been called the chief scholar of our time. 


The Late Professor 
W. Robertson Smith 
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We refer to him in this department only for the purpose of in- 
forming our readers of how his loss is felt in the land in which 
he was born and among the people with whom he labored. 
Robertson Smith was a hero in the great struggle in behalf 
of religious liberty in Great Britain. In all the trying times 
through which he passed he conducted himself with courtesy 
and a splendid loyalty to truth as he understood it, and now all 
classes in the Church are recognizing the debt which the Church 
owes to him. His funeral was held in the Queen Cross Church 
in the old city of Aberdeen, where much of his life was spent. 
Among those present were many professors of the Free Church: 
from Edinburgh, Professor Davidson; from Aberdeen, Pro- 
fessors Salmond, Robertson, and Cameron; from Glasgow, Pro- 
fessors Candlish, Bruce, Lindsay, and George Adam Smith. 
The Senate of his own University was represented by distin- 
guished professors. The number of laymen from various parts 
of Scotland was large. The service was conducted by Dr. 
G. A. Smith, who offered prayer and read the Psalm, and Dr. 
Candlish, who offered prayer. The burial was in the cemetery 
of Keig Parish Church, out among the Scottish hills—the church 
which had been honored by the ministry of Professor Robertson’s 
father—and the service of burial was conducted by his father’s 
successor. The article in the “ British Weekly ” describing this 
service is tender and beautiful. It is evidently the work of a 
near and dear friend. It closes with these words: “In such a 
company, from so many classes and interests in life, we laid this 
greatest scholar of our generation to sleep, without a word 
spoken, as the Scotch custom is, on the hillside above his birth- 
place and the little cottage-manse where he received from his 
own father and mother all his schooling. It was fittest that he 
should be buried at home, for if it was from home that he won 
by natural inheritance and by education the most of his wonder- 
ful equipment for his life-work, it was for the dear ones of the 
home that he kept, throughout all his manhood and his fame, 
his love, his honor, and his help.” 


One of the most remarkable men in the pulpit of 
Dr. Furness the United States is Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia. 

He is now ninety-two years old, and has been 
connected with one church in the pastoral office for about seventy 
years. For fifty years he was the pastor, and since then has 
been pastor emeritus. On last Easter morning he preached on 
the Resurrection of Jesus to his former congregation, and the 
next Sunday repeated the sermon in Germantown. He repre- 
sents the more conservative element in the Unitarian churches. 
He has been especially remarkable for the spiritual quality of 
his work, and for the strong emphasis which he has placed upon 
the spiritual life and the doctrine of immortality. An editorial 
in the “ Christian Register” says: “ His life has had a wonder- 
ful unity and a wonderful duality; its unity has consisted in his 
connection with one society for nearly seventy years; its duality, 
in the great enthusiasms of his life—one for the anti-slavery 
cause, the other for the New Testament and especially for the 
life and character of Jesus.” We should be inclined to add 
another characteristic of his teaching, and that is, his wonderful 
faith in immortality. A few years ago we were permitted to 
read a letter which he wrote to a friend on the subject. It was 
altogether one of the most vital and satisfying utterances which 
we have ever seen. We have forgotten to whom the letter was 
written, but if this paragraph should happen to fall under the 
observation of the person fortunate enough to possess it, we 
should be very glad to have it published for general circulation, 
feeling sure that a great blessing would be thus conferred upon 
many earnest and inquiring spirits. Few are able to write on this 
subject in a way which at once convinces the reason and satisfies 
the heart. Dr. Furness has this rare gift. To him the future 
seems as real as the present, and he has expressed his thoughts 
with the rare lucidity and beauty which characterize all his 
writings. We do not recall any other American minister who 
has been so long associated with the life and history of one 
church; neither do we recall any one who has been more uni- 
versally beloved and trusted by those who have had the privi- 
lege of his acquaintance. In his life the words of the prophet 
have become beautifully true—* At evening-time there shall be 
light.” 


| 
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Pleasure and Pain’ 


The new inductive psychology, which began with labo- 
ratory experiments upon the senses, reaction-times, and 
the psycho-physic law, has been for a decade drifting on 
toward the study of the active powers of will, and there 
are many very recent signs that it is entering. the still 
larger field of feeling and emotion. When it does so, it 
will cover the entire ground of man’s psychic life. As the 
problems have deepened, the old materialistic bias of these 
studies has decreased, until there now seem promise and 
potency of deeper insight even into man’s religious life. 

Mr. Marshall’s book is thus most opportune, and con- 
tributes so much clearness that it must be read by every 
one interested in the subject. He has made himself well 
acquainted with the vast and varied literature of the sub- 
ject, save only the works of Oppenheimer—which probably 
appeared just too late—and of Dr. Henry Head, both of 
whom discuss the problem of pain in a way that is very 
important for histheory. Besides being severely scientific, 
they base their work more entirely upon anatomical and 
pathological data than Mr. Marshall approves. 

We have read Mr. Marshall’s book from cover to cover, 
and are much indebted to him. His fundamental position 
is that pleasure and pain are not the basis or raw material 
out of which all mental life is developed, because, were 
this the case pleasure and pain would be used up, like 
raw material, in the product; and if mind was made out 
of them, it would show traces of their duality. Neither 
does he think pleasure and pain to be sui generis and 


apart, like special senses; his view is that they enter as" 
differential qualities into all mental states, and that either 


of them may belong to any act or element of conscious- 
ness. If they are special qualities, they may come to all 
mental phenomena. | 

Mr. Marshall’s classification of instinct-feelings, of which 
the emotions are complexes and co-ordinates, is clear and 
convenient. Joy is acomplex psychosis of coming advan- 
tage; dread, of disadvantage. Sorrow is loss of advan- 
tage; relief, of disadvantage. Over against these four 


passive are four active feelings—love, a complex psychosis | 


tending to go out to beloved objects; fear, tending to flee 
from disadvantage ; anger, to drive it away; and surprise, 


which is a concentration of effective action on a single 


object. To these last four he adds a tendency to imitate, 
and another to please or attract advantage. States of 
pleasure and pain, or algedonic states, to use the author’s 
convenient new term, color all and do not have the wide 
neutral or untoned interval between them which Wundt— 
whom the author thinks is coming around to his general 
view—urges. 

Due scope is given to the nutritive factors which Grant 
Allen first brought into prominence. The description of 
each emotion is interesting and comprehensive. Although 
emotion is said not to originate in reflex or other move- 
ment or attitude, due attention is given to the latter. We 
could, however, but wish that so competent an author could 
have included the fascinating topic of sign-language, and 
perhaps even Delsarte, in his field of view. The object of 
art and pedagogy might be conceived as the enlargement 
of pleasure-fields—to use another happy conception of the 
author—and the frequency and prolongation of pleasure- 
states. Algedonic esthetics are thus related to pedagogy 
and to ethics, and racial pleasure-getting is equivalent to 
racial effectiveness. This view does not favor utilitarian- 
ism nor egoistic hedonism. Even the bitterest re-trictive 
pains should not be eliminated, for this would be“death of 
the higher entity. The relatively permanent pleasure-field 
of revival is for each person the esthetic field to which he 
refers in making judgments. 

It is impossible to give more than hints and glimpses of 
the positions taken in this work in our space. The theme 
ranges from the simplest physical sensation up to the lofti- 


1 Pain, Pleasure, and A-sthetics. An the Psychology of 
Pain and Pleasure. with special reference to Aisthetics. By Henry Rutgers 
Marshall. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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est emotion. That the solution is final the author wou'd, 
we presume, hardly claim. To call it so would be to dis- 
count the great and early advance we so confidently expect 
in the near future in this field. Our own bias is so strongly 
experimental that we do not feel the assurance, once 
axiomatic, that physical pleasures or pains are simple, 
much less that there is any gua/e called pleasure or pain. 
What minute laboratory studies of specific pains caused 
and measured by apparatus will suggest, we would not 
venture to predict; but to us there seem new definitions 
and conceptions in the air. These we never felt more 
strongly than in reading Mr. Marshall’s book, which cer- 
tainly gives great hope-of a slowly unfolding order in this 
vexed and chaotic field. 


Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy ' 


Palgrave’s “‘ Dictionary of Political Economy” can be 
characterized only by the use of the much-misused word 
invaluable. It not only covers all economic subjects of 
any importance by means of clear articles setting forth the 
principles involved, but does the far more important work 


of presenting with much completeness and all possible 


accuracy the historical and statistical information bearing 
upon them. This it does for the general student; for the 
special student it presents a very complete bibliography 
of each subject discussed. Among the contributors are 
enrolled nearly all the most distinguished economists of 
Great Britain, three or four of the best-known economists 
upon the Continent, and several of the leading American 
economists, including Professors Mayo-Smith and Selig- 
man, of Columbia; Professors Ashley, Dunbar, and Taus- 
sig, of Harvard, and Professor Ely, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Certain American questions are treated all 
too briefly, but this is our only criticism upon the work. 
In the first volume, for example, in the article on assess- 
ments, there is scarcely a reference to the special assess- 
ments of abutting property, such as constitutes so impor- 
tant a part of American taxation. Similarly, the discussion 
of the banking system, though admirable as far as it goes, 
is much too condensed as respects the banking systems 
that have been employed in the United States. Never- 
theless, upon this question of banking, we do not know of 
any other volume in which, in twenty pages—or even two 
hundred—so much well-digested information is to be 
found. As to prejudice—so apt to discolor even encyclo- 
pedia articles on economics—there is singularly little 
apparent. The parts discussing socialism, trades-unions, 
railroads, and the tariff are not yet published; but when 
we turn to the equally burning question of bimetallism in 
the volume at hand, we find an article which is entirely 
satisfactory to bimetallists, and which no intelligent mono- 
metallist can claim to be unjust to his own cause. The 
entire work seems to be executed as admirably as it is 
planned, and furnishes in the smallest possible compass an 


econ library. 
% 


A Few Novels 


Under the Red Robe, by Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, is a histori- 
cal romance worthy of the author of “ A Gentleman of France.” 


- It was bold to take Richelieu and his time as a subject and thus 


to challenge comparison with Dumas’s immortal musketeers, 
but the result justifies the boldness. Mr. Weyman’s hero is a 
man of his time—gambler, bully, duelist, with sword for hire; 
but still he has a sense of personal honor left, and when he is 
placed in a dilemma both branches of which seem absolutely 
incompatible with honor, he cuts the Gordian knot by offering 
his life to the great Cardinal whose plans he has dared to thwart. 
The plot is admirably clear and strong, the diction singularly 
concise and telling, and the stirring events are so managed as 
not to degenerate into sensationalism. Few better novels of 
adventure than this have ever been written. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) 

There are an unusual number and variety of finely drawn char- 


1 Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave. Mac- 
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acters in the posthumous novel of Wolcott Balestier, called 
Benefits Forgot. Although the plot-development is slow, the 
story skillfully includes the intensest tragedy of an average ex- 
perience. Heed, with his impulsiveness, strikes one as the least 
lifelike of the chief actors in this little drama, laid in a Western 
mining town. Jasper is an admirably conceived villain, Philip 
an amiable Esau, and Vertner an unprincipled saint who talks 
good slang. The women are not quite so real flesh and blood 
as the men; Margaret has some faults which redeem her, but 
Dorothy habitually dwells in some seventh heaven of perfect- 
ness. The story is a piece of literary art of good grade, but not 
always absorbing. None can read the book without feeling that 
its author, had he lived, might have had a notable literary career. 
His thought and feeling are here stronger than his art. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Several novels may be dismissed with a few words for each. 
Maxwell Gray’s A Costly Freak is not on the level of her 
«« Silence of Dean Maitland.” The plot is improbable, and in 
style the book is “ overwritten.” (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) Mr. E. F. Benson’s “ Dodo” was vulgar but smart ; his 
Rubicon is simply stupid; the conversation can be described 
only as inane. (Same publishers.) Mrs. S. J. Higginson’s 7he 
Bedouin Girl has as its special merit a remarkable knowledge 
of Eastern life and domestic customs; the story itself is also 
interesting, but the diction is super-romantic and high-flown. 
(Jj. S. Tait & Son, New York.) Zhe Travels of Matthew 
Dudgeon, Gentleman, is clever in its reproduction of the man- 
ner of eighteenth-century books of travel and adventure among 
‘Turks, pirates, and the like, but the very exactness of the imi- 
‘tation makes the subject-matter trite. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) At her best Rhoda Broughton is superficial but amus- 
ing. She is not at her best in A Beginner. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


The easy and refined garrulity of the Rev. Dr. Jessup is wel- 
come to a large circle of readers who have a taste for archeology, 
for antiquities, and for literary honhomie. Random Roaming 
is his latest volume, and it is made up of a miscellaneous lot of 
papers. The titular paper is the best, and of interest to any one 
‘taking a tour through “merrie England.” The other papers 
are of varied and unequal quality, calculated, we may say, more 
for the latitude and longitude of Great Britain than for the 
American reader. So this volume, although charming from the 
personality of its writer, hardly comes up to its predecessors in 
the point of general interest. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a selection of 
fifty plates from How to Know the Wild Flowers—a book of 
great usefulness and of very notable popularity, which found its 
way last summer into the hands of a great many people and 
stimulated them to a new study of flowers in different parts of 
‘the country. This selection of plates, printed on water-colored 
paper, includes a large number of the most familiar and charac- 
teristic of our American wild flowers, and will be of great ser- 
vice to all those who are interested ia the former book, as well 
as of great use in the study of these flowers. ($1.) 


Professor J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., has prepared the com- 
mentary on the Epistles of Saint Peter for the Expositor’s 
Bible. His work has been carefully and conscientiously done, 
and shows the result of much study, but it lacks inspiration. 
The Petrine Epistles are full of strong feeling and an eager 
insistence which have not moved this commentator. However, 
this is not to say that the book has not excellencies of its own in 
thoroughness of learning and in a wise conservatism of expres- 
sion. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


The latest Geschichte der deutschen Literatur is by Professor 
Max Koch, and is a remarkable work both in completeness and 
cheapness. Well printed on fair paper and bound in cloth, its 
nearly three hundred pages cost only twenty cents. The sketch 
of German literature from the earliest ages to our own day is 
necessarily condensed, but the rapid review is clear and impress- 
ive. A good index and a judiciously selected bibliography of 
sources to be consulted in more expansive study greatly enhance 
the volume’s value. 


Mr. Horatio F. Brown’s Life on the Lagoons well deserved 
the honor of the second edition it has now reached. It isa 
capital book about Venice, particularly in its chapters about 
gondolas (the building of which is described), floods, regattas, 
the lagoons, home life, the habits of the people, and so on. 
Historically, the book leans perhaps a little too strongly on the 
theory of physical environment, but the idea is carefully worked 
out. The illustration is highly attractive. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.’ 
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Literary Notes 


—Count Cavour’s correspondence has been translated by 
Mr. A. J. Butler, the Dante scholar and critic. 

—Only two novelists of great note, Charles Reade and R. D. 
Blackmore, are on the roll at Oxford. Cambridge has six, among 
whom are Sterne and Thackeray. 

—M. Edmond de Goncourt is about to publish his own note- 
books and those of his brother made during their Italian trip forty 
years ago. The illustrations will be by M. Jules de Goncourt. 

—Mr. S. R. Crockett, the author of “ The Stickit Minister ” 
and “ The Raiders,” is described as being a broad-shouldered 
man, nearly six feet tall, and with reddish-brown hair and beard. 

—The most important sale of a Sir Walter Scott manuscript 
since that of “ Guy Mannering,” ten years ago, is announced by 
a London auction firm, who offer the autograph manuscript of 
Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

—Mr. William Morris and Mr. Theodore’Watts are about to 


give the world another proof of their ing intercourse. For 
years past they have kept house together at Putney. Now Mr. 
Morris, as owner of the Kelmscott Press, wil! publish the first 
coliection of Mr. Watts’s poems. Perhaps no poet has ever 
published so much and so good verse without “ writing a book.” 

—The death is announced at San Remo of Mrs. Lucy Ros- 
setti, the wife of the author and critic William Michael Rossetti, 
and daughter of the painter Ford Madox Brown. She was her- 
self an artist, and had exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

—All Germany seems just now to be discussing the proposed 
statue of Heinrich Heine. Its most earnest opponent seems to 
be Felix Dahn, who accuses the poet of having degraded Ger- 
man literature with Frenchified prose and licentious poetry. 

—Jean Ingelow spends her winters in the South of France, 
where she has a cottage overlooking the Mediterranean. Her 
London house is in Kensington, and stands with its crown of ivy 
in the midst of a spacious garden, half hidden among trees. 

—‘ Vailima,” the.Samoan for “ fine waters,” is the name of 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s home near Apia. It is four miles 
from the beach and several hundred feet above the sea. The 
house is a rambling, two-story affair, and is painted a grayish 
color. As there is no driveway from Apia, the place is accessi- 
ble only to those who walk or ride. 

—With his own caravan of camels, Pierre Loti has been 
traveling through Arabia Petrza, timing himself to reach Jeru- 
salem by April 29, for the Greek Easter. He not only travels 
in regular Arab fashion, but dresses as a Bedouin. From Jeru- 
salem he will proceed to Damascus and Baalbek, thence by way 
of Beirit to Coistantinople, the Crimea, and Moscow. The re- 
sult of all ought to be a fascinating book. 

—One of the most magnificently furnished houses in London 
is said to be thatof Mr. George Augusta Sala, journalist, novelist, 
and traveler. Yet we hear that newspaper men and authors 
never make enough to keep them. Mrs. Ward, Miss Braddon, 
and Mr. Crawford might also furnish a point or two in contra- 
diction. Mr. Sala’s reminiscences, which have just appeared, 
ought to be interesting reading, since they recall his intimacy 
with Dickens, Thackeray, and other famous men in literature and 
art. 

—Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, “ Germany's foremost writer ” 
according to Marie von Bunsen in “ Die Frau,” and certainly 
an author whose style commands admiration, nevertheless hardly 
ranks as a popular story-teller, even in Germany. “ Dorf- und 
Schloss-Geschichten ” is the title of some of her tales, and might 
well be that of all. The novelist was born in 1830 at Castle 
Zdislavic in Moravia. Her father was a Count Dubsky. Be- 
fore her marriage she wrote several dramas which secured some 
attention. 

—Mr. Graham Wallas, a prominent member of the Fabian 
Society, who lives near Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new country-seat 
at Tring, is said to have been that novelist’s principal helper in 
making the necessary studies of Socialism for “ Marcella.” It 
may not be generally known that Mrs. Ward’s father, the author 
of the popular works on English literature, and son and name- 
sake of the famous Master of Rugby, went out to Tasmania as 
school inspector, and there he married Julia Sorell, the daugh- 
ter of a former Governor. She died in 1888. Their eldest 
child, Mary Augusta Arnold, was born in r851. In 1856 her 
father became a Roman Catholic, and returned to take a profes- 
sorship in the Dublin (R. C.) University, removing thence to 
Oxford, where among his friends were Professors Green, Jowett, 
Freeman, and Mark Pattison. A Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose, 
Mr. Thomas Humphry Ward, later the well-known editor of the 
“English Poets” and historian of the Victorian era, appeared on 
the scene when Miss Arnold was but twenty, and they became 
engaged. After marriage, the first nine years were spent in 
Oxford. The devotion to each other of Mr. and Mrs. Ward is 
well known, and they are seldom met apart in London society. 


[For list of Books Received see page 803) 
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The Outlook 


As Seen by Women 


The recent editorials in The Outlook relating to Woman Suffrage have called out, as might 
be expected, a large number of letters, most of them from women. The most divergent views 


are expressed in these letters. 


We are unable to do more, here and now, than to make a selec- 


tion of a few single letters and parts of letters from some of our correspondents—all of them 
women. But (following our usual custom of presenting, fairly and through authoritative 
writers, both sides of public questions of immediate importance) we shall, in future issues of 
The Outlook, lay before our readers articles by women of recognized ability and leadership, 
who will state the arguments on both sides.— THE EDITORS. 


Against Woman Suffrage 


WANTS AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 


Your editorials on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion are so strengthening and so helpful that I 
feel you deserve the thanks of every woman in 
the land. I hope you will continue talking as 
you do at present. If only there could be an or- 
ganized effort against this petition that is now 
being signed by so many women !—women who 
look at the question from only one point of 
view, with no realizing sense of what the re- 
sults will probably be. A. B. J. 


WOULD WORK AGAINST PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Do women care nothing for their country, or 
are they blind? Can they not see that, if the 
right of suffrage should be extended to our 
sex, the number will be but small of educated, 
earnest women who will take advantage of 
the opportunity as a means of good ?—small 
indeed compared to the army of those who 
will stand ready to obey the dictation of that 
Church which is so assiduously seeking to 
grasp our school funds. Our suicidal actions 
in the matter are drawing toward completion ; 
cathedrals and ignofance await us in the fu- 
ture. 
“ A NEw YorkK SOCIETY WoMAN.” 


WE ARE ALREADY TOO BUSY 


Thank you for your recent editorials upon 
woman suffrage. You speak for those wo- 
men who are too busy to speak for ther- 
selves. I should be sorry to generalize hastily 
from a limited knowledge, but, so far as my 
observation goes among my acquaintance, the 
women who wish to vote are those who are 
free from domestic duties and the care of chil- 
dren, and who are not active in church work. 
Those who are burdened with the duties that 
fall to most of us may well shrink from taking 
up others,and I have wondered whether many 
women, anxious for the ballot, have not a very 
superficial idea of the responsibility it would 
lay on a conscientious voter; also whether 
those who wish the privilege of voting in 
order to demonstrate the equal capacity of 
women have not some misgivings as to the 
fact. I have never had any doubts concerning 
the ability of women, myself included, as com- 
- pared with that of men, and it seems to me 

that life demonstrates this so abundantly that 
further proof is superfluous. X. 


DO NOT WISH THE BALLOT THRUST UPON US 


Permit me to thank you for the recent edi- 
torials in The Outlook upon woman suffrage. 
_ Such wise and timely words must be grate- 

fully appreciated by thousands of women who 
do not wish to have the ballot thrust hastily 
into their hands. These women are neither 
“lazy nor indifferent” to public affairs, as would- 
be reformers assert; they are thoughtful and 
conscientious. They have studied somewhat 
the problems of municipal and temperance re- 
form, and of the school question. The result 
of their study is a growing conviction that the 
country may need a restricted rather than an 
enlarged vote. They recognize the positive 
gain to the ignorant, thoughtless vote which 
would result from woman suffrage—a fact 
practically ignored by some pronounced suffra- 
gists—and the uncertain nature of the gain 
resulting to the intelligent vote. They ac- 
knowledge that women may have aright to vote, 
but they do not deem it expedient that they 
should seek to exercise this right. They be- 
lieve the problems confronting our hetero- 
geneous population would be complicated 
rather than solved by giving the ballot to wo- 
man. Moreover, many of these women, if they 
consulted lesser and more selfish motives, 


would not wish to vote, because they believe 
their personal interests will be best conserved 
by male suffrage. The aggressive attitude of 
suffragists in New York, and the positive gain 
they have made in other sections, leads the 
silent majority of non-suffragists to seek cham- 
pions and spokesmen among journalists. 

A. S. 


WOULD NOT BE A GAIN 


We are told that this movement for woman 
suffrage will purify politics and raise the stand- 
ard of morality. Granting that the mind of 
woman can p-any and every subject, what 
will be gained if more than a million women 
voters are added to the ranks already too nu- 
merous? If all women were judicious, tem- 
perate, moral, honest, superior results might 
be expected; but as the franchise must be 
extended to the dishonest, intemperate, im- 
moral, and ignorant, what advantage can pos- 
sibly be gained? Men are notoriously under 
the influence of bad women, and personal feel- 
ing would enter more largely in the selection 
of candidates for office than it doesnow. “A 
crowd of women is the very worst kind of a 
crowd.” The brazen assert themselves, and 
the timid and faint fall by the way. We once 
had an experience at a meeting for the election 
of a school trustee, where the better class of 
women repaired to vote for an intelligent, reli- 
able man. Their opposers were out in full 
force, supported by male friends, all ready to 
carry out their plans with fists and teeth if 
necessary. The meeting began at eight and 
adjourned at twelve, the majority—the inferior 
party—gaining theday. Wehear that woman 
suffrage has done wonders for Wyoming. New 
York State is not Wyoming. Matters here 
would become more complicated—not extri- 
cated from the briers and tangle of politics— 
by the additional voters. Any woman in the 
United States in this nineteenth century can 
follow a course for which she has a special 
vocation or ambition—art, science, literature, 
religion. All barriers heretofore in her way 
have been thrown down; the arena is open 
before her; she is free to win fame and for- 
tune, if competent. B. 


THE ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A New York City anti-suffragist writes us: 
“When, a month ago, the woman-suffrage 
movement appeared in its present guise in 
New York State, it was regarded as but a nat- 
ural movement in view of the Constitutional 
Convention. The great influence of the first 
published list of names was recognized, and 
an immediate interest was taken in the new 
methods employed by the propaganda. In 
many ways the time for such a movement is a 
favorable one. Many women, who have been 
earnest and thoughtful workers of our sex 
and for humanity, attended the early suffragist 
meetings to hear what new arguments might 
be offered, but, instead, heard only those that 
have been in vogue for the past twenty years. 
They heard the eternal question of the rights 
of woman—was she disqualified, physically, 
mentally, or morally, for the ballot? They 
heard clergymen and others tell how superior 
was the middle class of women to that of men; 
they heard the cry of the few taxpayers for 
their right to have representation at the polls; 
they heard the plea that the liquor and school 
questions would at last be decided by people 
who knew what they were doing. Further- 
more, the good effect of woman suffrage in 
Colorado and Wyoming was presented, but 
never acomparison made between certain con- 
ditions in those States and New York. After 
hearing these arguments, many women signed 
the petition, and now some are regretting hay- 


At church the deacon raised the tune 
With nasal twang first low, then louder ; 

At home his good wife raised the cake 
With some of Cleveland’s Baking Powder:— 

’Twas vainly hoped his tunes he’d make 
One half as good as her fine cake. 


© ing done so. The judicious advertising which 


new methods have given to the action of a 
small minority of women who want the vote 
has convinced the anti-suffragists that some 
counter-action should be taken. Stations will 
be established for signatures at the Hotel Wal 
dorf and in other parts of the city, and the 
majority will be given as good a chance to put 
themselves on record as have the minority. 
The aggressiveness of the woman-suffragists 
in other respects will be adequately met by 
the now thoroughly aroused protesters.” 


In Favor of Suffrage 


BUT A DUTY IS A DUTY 


When suffrage is open to all, some may con- 
sider it a duty, some may not. The Society of 
Friends did not so regard it for a number of 

ears. It is not a question of force, but of 
iberty. It also presents itself in the need for 
direct representation. It is true that legis- 
lators have done some noble work for women, 
but behind them, in every instance, have been 
women struggling, pleading for educational 
advantages; for a right to their own clothes,to 
their own earnings; for property rights, and 
now for the liberty to use and protect them. 
Is it right that we should be beggars always, 
the few for the many? We are told that we 
can do more by influence; but influence is 
never decreased by the accession of power. 
There is no doubt that it has become a prac- 
tical question, with full suffrage in two States, 
with municipal suffrage in one, with a property 
vote in another, school suffrage in twenty- 
three, and an increasing agitation in the rest. 
Wyoming, after twenty-five years of experi- 
ence, answers the moral question, and it is 
hard to believe that the women of the State 


Spring Medicine 


seems to be only another name for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, so popular has this excellent 
preparation become at this season. It 
sesses just those curative properties desirable 
in a Sprin Medicine. It recuperates the 
weakened strength, purifies and vitalizes the 
blood, creates a good appetite, cures bilious- 
ness and headache, gives healthy action to 
the kidneys and liver, and overcomes That 
Tired Feeling. This spring 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


The remarkable cures of Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum, and other blood diseases, effected by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla have won for it the title 
of greatest blood 
covered.”” It acts prom 
thoroughly expelling all impurities an 

isonous germs from the bl and givin 

o the vital fluid the quality, quantity, an 
color of health. It has gai unequaled 
popularity as 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hood's Pills are especially prepared to be 
taken with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. per box. 


urifier ever dis- 
ly and 
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of New York are not proportionately as strong, 
morally, as the women of Wyoming. I believe 
statistics thoroughly establish, in this State, a 
greater proportion of sobriety among women, 
and in average education, because the number 
of foreign men greatly exceeds the number of 
foreign women, and there is a very great less- 
ening of ratio in the criminal list I would 
therefore argue an increased intelligent and 
moral vote. M. W. C. 


IN SELF-PROTECTION 


Women’s “ right to vote if they wish to do 
so” is conceded by The Outlook. That point 
granted, it would seem that the stronghold of 
the opposition were gone. The fact-that a// 
women do not wish to use this “ right” does 
not enter into the question. To deprive any 
person of an acknowledged “right” because 
some other person, or many persons, do not 
desire it, does not affect the principle. Should 
we have waited until the slaves petitioned to 
be free before ridding our land of the curse 
of negro slavery? Channing said: “If you 
could prove to me that the slaves were con- 
tented in their degrading bondage, I should 
consider that the very strongest reason for 
their emancipation.” George William~ Cur- 
tis has told us that “all experience shows that 
my neighbor’s vote is no protection for me; 
we see that voters may be bribed, dazzled, and 
coerced.” He further said that “ nowhere do 
we see that those who once have the ballot are 
willing to relinquish it.” John Stuart Mill has 
said: “To have a voice in choosing those by 
whom one is governed is a means of self-pro- 
tection due to every one. Under whatever 
conditions, and within whatever limits, men 
are admitted to the suffrage, there is not a 
shadow of justification for not admitting wo- 
men under the same.” 

A SUFFRAGIST. 


WOMEN AS BREADWINNEKS 


You regret “‘ that phase of modern civiliza- 
tion which, under the appearance of opening 
mcre avocations to women, drives her into 
breadwinning.” There have always been some 
women so situated that the best thing they 
can do is to win their own bread. Perhaps 
in an ideal social state this would not be so, 
but it is no peculiarity of modern civilization. 
Modern civilization, in opening more occupa- 
tions to women, has merely made the position 
of these women a little easier, and lessened 
the attendant evils. 

Most women marry, and most married wo- 
men ought not to earn their own living. In 
guiding the home they are giving society 
an equivalent, and more than an equivalent, 
for what their labor could produce. Many 
unmarried women, widows, and wives whose 
husbands do not support them, must either 
earn their bread, starve, or be maintained by 
private charity or by the State. It is best for 
them and for society that they should support 
themselves. 

Many young women, who will marry when 
a suitable opportunity presents itself, are mean- 
time supporting themselves. Some are com- 
pelled to do so, some do it of choice. There 
are many reasons why they should have the 
opportunity to do it. Nothing has done more 
to elevate and ennoble the idea of the marriage 
relation than the increase in the number of 
self-supporting young women. 

The disadvantages which have attended the 
entrance of women into the industrial world 
will be temporary. Onno sound principles of 
economy can it be admitted that the produc- 
tive labor of those who would otherwise be 
maintained in idleness, rendering no equiva- 
lent, will be a real and permanent injury to 
society. If all the tramps who now refuse to 
work should suddenly be converted into in- 
dustrious men, there might be an apparent, or 
local, or temporary lowering of wages by in- 
creased competition; but when things had ad- 
justed themselves, the results would be good. 

M. E. C. 


FAVORS LIMITED SUFFRAGE 


Your recent articles on woman suffrage 
seem to voice the opinion of many intelligent, 
thinking women, judging by the conservative 
tone of the last meeting of our Collegiate 
Alumnz Association, where the subject was 
debated. The general feeling was that the 


in the finest bread, cake, biscuit, rolls, 
crusts, etc., which expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by the use 
of any other leavening agent. 


Royal Baking Powder, 
made from absolutely pure 


Grape Cream of Tartar, 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, 
sweetness, and delicious flavor noticed 


extension of the franchise was inevitable, and 
must be accepted by conscientious women as a 
duty rather than a privilege. Among thinking 
people there seems to be general agreement 
that it has been a mistake to give an unre- 
stricted ballot to men in this country ; that the 
United States should be governed by intelli- 
gent Americans. If this is true, will not a tre- 
mendous problem be further complicated by 
doubling the present voting power ? 

If the franchise is to be given to woman, is 
it not possible to impose such limitations as 
to education, p rty, length of residence, 
and familiarity with our language and laws, as 
shall protect the State against unintelligent 
and irresponsible voters? If intelligent women 
join their strength with the better element of 
men, they will outvote that power which is so 
deplorable in the politics of the day. 

ith such large Republican gains all over 
the country, need the Constitutional Conven- 
tion fear to wreck the y in New York 
State by naming a date when a wisely limited 
franchise shall be given to woman? Will not 
intelligent women accept it as both a duty and 
a privilege when their votes blot out those of 
ignorant bribe-takers ? 

If such a ballot is given to woman, there will 
be absolutely no hope for that party which 
does not nominate for office only such men as 
will command the respect and support of 
women who will surely place character above 
partisanship. 

If either party had the courage of their con- 
victions, need it be taken for granted that the 
ballot must be given to women as freely as to 
men? Does one mistake justify another? If 
women once become a controlling power for 


good, it will be possible later to fix a date 


when the same wise restrictions shall apply to 
both men and women. New York State has 
led in many movements, none of which can be 
more far-reaching and important in its influ- 
ence. With its success the eye of faith can 
see, rising from the ashes of partisan politics, 
an era of good government and a race of states- 
men. 
Albany, N. Y. 


A WESTERN VIEW 


I fail to see where women will be harmfully 
burdened. If it makes them read and study 
more than they have done, surely it will be a 
blessing ; for ignorance of vital questions is 
the disgrace of women. As for the mere de- 
positing of the ballot, why should it be more 
difficult or unwomanly than to mingle in 
crowds at railroad stations and buy tickets? 

A large number of the better class of men do 
not seem burdened with their responsibilities, 


or to appreciate their privileges; for either 
they do not vote at all, or only occasionally, 
so that our cities are ruled by the lowest 
classes. If the educational qualification were 
adopted, our country would be better governed, 
and we should not read such items as—*“ One 
day last week eight hundred and sixty aliens 
were endowed with American citizenship by a 
Chicago judge within four hours, or an average 
of one citizen in about seventeen seconds.” 

Give intelligent women the ballot, and we 
will annul many such votes, and not whimper 
over our extra burdens. é 

The Colorado papers report the unwilling- 
ness, and in most cases the flat refusal, of the 
more ignorant women to register. The Den- 
ver “ Republican” says: 

The stration will be large, larger in fact than 
has bean aticipated by the most sanguine of the 
— leaders. In the best localities the percent- 

will apparently be from ninety to a hundred, 

while it will decrease gradually down the social scale. 
The line is ver cheasly drawn. It is parallel with 
the line of culture and intelligence. Among the 
middle classes the proportion is peed. Below these 
classes it grows less and less, T © women, as 
a class, will have nothing to do with registration. 
The male population in black does not encourage it. 
Among the Italians the same tendency is maniiest ; 
very few of them are registered. And, finally, the 
shadow women, the women of Market Street, refuse 
to give their names for registration. 

If this experience could be repeated every- 
where, even universal suffrage would not be 

ing. 
«“ A WOMAN WHO WANTS THE BALLOT.” 


50,000 Women 
a day 


are learning 
that the 


Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


Last as long 


as the skirt, 
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Recreation Department 


T he Out, 00K 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 


any Transportation Line in 


without c , by the Recreation De ent, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
Two Spring Tours to.Washington, D. C. Tours Summer Cottages 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run two ths, in Summit, N. J., 
lightful spring tours to the National Capital. These Eu ropean Parties I ef | pleas 
coe th y trips, an all erms moderate. A No. 6.400, this 
e advantages of an inexpensive trip, as well as an . W. M., No. 6, . office. 
excellent opportunity for seeing the beautiful city of Under the management of 


ashington under the most favorable circumstances. 

The rate from New York, $13, and trom Phila- 
delphia and Wilmington, $11, carries with it trans- 
portation in a special train of Pennsylvania Railroad 
standard coaches, accompanied by experienced 
tourist-agent and chaperon, who aid the tourists 
very materially in their pars in and about the 
city of Washington, and hotel accommodations at 
the best of Washington’s hostelries. The special 
train will leave New York 11 A.M., and Philadelphia 
at 1:50 P.M., arriving at destination in time for sup- 
per. Returning, the special train will leave the Capi- 

1 City for home on the Saturday following. De- 
scriptive itineraries of Washington and its beautiful 
surroundings may be procured upon application to 
the tourist department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth 
Street, or to the Pennsylvania Railroad ticket-agents. 
Apply for space on these tours at once. 


For Over Quarter of a Century 
Travelers have recognized in the Chicago and Alton 
the leading railroad in the West. The secret of this 
popularity with the traveling public is constant 
progress. Every device calculated to increase the 

Alton’s”’ superiority over every rival line, as well 
as to increase the safety of its patrons, finds a place 
as soon as its practicability 1s satisfactorily proven. 
The Chicago and Alton is the best line between 
Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and St. Louis and Kansas City. t is also the popu- 
lar line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St. Louis 
to Denver and all points west, and is recognized as 
the best line from Chicago or Bloomington to Hot 
Springs, Ark., “the world’s greatest sanitarium.” 

our local oy sells tickets via the Chicago 
and Alton. Ask him for them. James Charlton, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 111. 


_ The Beauty of Niagara 

can never be described, and it has never been pic- 
tured so adequately and satisfactorily as in_the 
splendid portfolio just issued by the Michigan Cen- 
tral, “* The Niagara Falls Route.” It contains fifteen 
large plates from the wry pase instantaneous photo- 
graphs, which cannot be bought for as many dollars. 

ll these will be sent for ten cents by Frank J. 
Bramhall, Advertising Agent, Michigan Cent 
402 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


The Vale of Minnekahta 

is the title of a booklet recently 
issued, descriptive of the Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
and the efficacy of their waters for the cure of rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, and kindred diseases. Copy of this 
pamphlet will mailed free by W. A. Thrall, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Chicago and North-Western 
Railway, Chicago, J], upon receipt of request, in- 
closing two-cent stamp. 


TOURS 


UROPE, 1894-—Seventh trip. 35—42—49—56 days. 
oP TROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
MARK PITMAN, New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. Cheney’s Party © 


TO EUROPE (7th season). Personally con- 
ducted by O. D. Cheney, M.D., and wife. Limited 
to 20 persons ; 71 days’ tour, visiting nine countries. 
Leave Boston June 23, Cunard steamer “‘ Galha.”’ 


Send for Itinerary. 
O. D. CHEN EY, M.D., Haverhill, Mass. 


OUTING IN EUROPE 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select party. 
number, conducted by myself. 
EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M.. 
c P. O. Box 1409, New York. 


EUROPEAN PARTY 


London, Paris, Switzerland, and Italy, with k i 
Holland anda Coaching Tnp in the I a Wight. F _ 
circular address 


Miss L. M. DAME, 111 Green St., Lynn, Mass. 


QaALL PARTY for 3 months’ |tour'on Continent 
Europe, sailing June 20. Portions Switzerland on 
foot. Price, Address CHANNING ELLERY, 


228 West 38th ra New York City. 
Spain 


[taly, Central Europe, 

SIXTH SEASON. For itine address 
Mr. E.C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
TOURS 


EUROPEAN 
Special Features Select Parties 
Illustrated“ Itinerary.” 
Albany, N. Y. 


Organized 1882. 
H.S. Paine,A.M.,M.D. 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
Tour of 87 days : Tour of 60 days . 
To sail from Boston vthe fine Steamship “ Gaile 
ne, ne 2 

National Press Tour, 7 days, $2 
Tour. 47 days, $260 ; Physicians our, 
. Tosail from New York by the “S rndam.,’ 
Ommodore Ship of the Royal Netherlands 


Mail Line an 7. 
Send AT O CE for circulars and references. 


EUROPE 
JRC eg SUMMER TRAVEL 
FOURS. AND COACHING PARTIES through 

NGLAND, etc. T omas Foreign Tourist Co., 
1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Penn. 


; Lawyers’ 


Send stamps for our Programs of 


| of twelve rooms; all modern improvements; 
inutes from station ; high ground i 4 low. Add 


VO RENT, completely furnished, for summer, ages 

h 
m ress 
Terrace, Brick Church, 


2 Prospect 


FOR SALE 


in Wayne County. Pa., con 
undred acres under excellent 


lake of eight sof clear 
well stocked with Fish, Unexcelled as a sum- 


.R. Perfect tile given to pyr 
one e, 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


EUROP Sixth Tour, extended to ITALY. 


Also short Tour, including Paris. 
£375 $375. Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona (L.1.), N.Y. 
estine, Kgypt, via Danuse Country, Oct.-Nov. 
Sail July 4, on “ Britagnic ”’ 

Ten Weeks Abroad by 
MARY E. WEBB, M.D.., for years a resident of pe. 
Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


OMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION, 

264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 

prospectus for 1894. Tourists’ Handbook, * A Summer 
in England,” new edition, price so cents. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 
ROTHAY HOTEL 


You are here in the heart of !ovely walks and drives. 
Take as much of them as your time will allow. You wi 
not a better center than Grasmere, nor anywhere a 
more comfortable “home” than the Rothay Hotel. 
—LyYMAN ABBOTT. | 

Send to the Recreation Dept. for,further information. 


will find. restful accommo- 
Tourists in England dations, amidst beautiful 
rural scenery,at MALVERN. Moderate terms; liberal 
table ; good bathroom. Close to station, Address 
Mrs. BRYAN SMITH, Garnstone, Malvern-Link. 
Refers to Mr. John Thornton, 297 Church St., New York. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE LOTS 


LITTLEJOHN’S AND 
COUSIN’S ISLANDS 


CASCO BAY 


SEVEN MILES FROM PORTLAND, MAINE; 
beautiful surroundings ; easy of access ; fishin , boat- 
ing; restful. You can own a seashore resort for very 
little money, without the di le features of 
many public resorts ; 30 minutes from Portland. For 
further particulars write to 
NOWELL & BATCHELDER, 
441 Exchange Building, Boston. 


York Harbor, Me. 


New cottage of ten rooms and bath. Furnished to 
rent for the season. Five minutes from front. 
Meals obtained near byif desired. Plenty of shade-trees. 
For terms, etc,, 


$s 
J. E. Norwoop, Norwood Farm, York Harbor, Maine. 


W Sire MOUNTAIN FARM FOR SALE 

($800) or Let ($65). ear Profile ; scenic ; 8 acres ; 
house partly furnished; no mosquitoes; trout. Terms 
easy. Address Rev. J. E. Johnson, N. Woodstock, N.H. 


A”?t RONDACKS,—The most desirable place in the 
North Woods, only two hours from Saratoga. for 
sale, exchange, or to rent for summer; furnished man- 
sion, 23 rooms; carriage-house, stable, cottages, and ice- 
house (filled); the water-supply and sanitary plumbing 
cost upwards o 000; a n. Address owner. 
WM, NK HALL, i402 Broadway, N: Y. 


CATSKILLS 


To rent—a furnished cottage in Santa Cruz Park, 
near Haines Falls; 5 bedrooms and attic; water 
upstairs; piano. Club-house for meals within 2 
minutes’ walk. Address 

J. M. C., 193 St. James Place, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


GEM-OF-THE-CATSKILLS 


Stamford, N. ¥Y. To rent for the season, furnished, 
Kirkner Cottage; 12 rooms; first-class appointments 
throughout ; piano; commanding view ; pure water ; per- 


| fect drainage ; 10 minutes’ walk from station. ress 
A. E. KIRKNER, Stamford, N. Y. 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Tllustrated book describing Southe rnia sent on 
request by B I RE & CO. 


Hotel Pleasanton 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


largest, best inted, and t liberally managed 
F Tourists’ Hotel American 


only. HEDGE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Terracina 


REDLANDS, CAL. 


In the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent 
nery. A ‘wonderful combination of "Roses, Lillies, 


scenery 

grange >, and -capped Mountains. 

Wm. Campbell T. Hedge, Prop. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 


ted book, describing Colorad ings, sent on 
Illustrated book, descri ing lore io springs se 


request by Proprietor. 
MOUNTAIN RESORT 


solicited. Addse 
spoT JEWETT, Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 


Connecticut 


EST VLEW 
OREENWICH, CF. 
t ve acce su or c 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Gero. H. Spencer, Prop 


Maine 
KITTERY POINT, ME. 


THE CHAMPERNOWNE 


Terms liberal. Horace Mitcue tt, Proprietor. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and guiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. i & For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


THE 


located 
Beauti- 


| Sand Lake property 
| sisting of a farm of two h 
cultivation, large farm-house, barns, etc.,1n good repair ; 
. an abundance of fruit. On the premises is a beautitul 
from New York by Erie R 
chaser. Address HOME 
| 
Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 
H. A. COBB, 
Wee ful woods close at 
ALS sine situated shore land 
for sale. 
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PRING Rockige t Recreation 


“The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc., address H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Franconia, N. H., until June roth. 


Late Proprietor Forest Hills, Franconia, and Pro- 
prietor The Altamonte, F lorida. 


DONNELL HOUSE 


Maine 
miles in trap the ating and, Country 
booklet BG. DONNELL, Manages 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


“pens June 7 
Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


neces in mae 
HAS. E. SM 


New Hampshire 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1. Fine views of the mountains. A pretty 
booklet ts sent free. J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON 


Opens June rst. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 


Intervale, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Opens June r 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


CARTER HOUSE 


and Cot e, Jackso » BH. Beautiful drives; 


a intervals s scenery. duced rates 


Trout-fishing. SON, 
GLENDON COTTAGE 


JACKSON, 


N Good die 
elevation and fing 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE AT 


The Iron Mountain House 


Jackson, N. H. 
Send for circular. W. A. MESERVE. 


or June. 
p’rs. 


Reduced rates. 


Low rates at the JACKSON 
OPENS FALLS HOUSE for June. Trout 
IN fishing. For pamphlet address 


TRICKEY BROS. 


JUNE Jackson, N. ‘H. 
Oak Hill House|}s 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and ps. ean views in th 
ite Mountains. Perfect drainage ; lights; 
modern improvements. Send forcircular. Ge 


PITMAN HALL LOWER 
Rates are reasonable for carly PSON. 


CONWAY H. Cot- 
tage. A little out of P village ; ted. 

tain views, trees. conn 

F or rates, etc., GEO. F. WOLC 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
June ist. Write for terms. 


rooms, § 
address 


Summer 


Vacations 


Every reader of The Outlook is entitled to use the 
Recreation Department freely and without charge. We 
are glad to help you in making plans for the summer. 
If you will tell us just what kind of a resort or house 


you are looking for, we 
value. Address the 


can send you suggestions of 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


and upwards. 


vation, 1,coo feet. Dry 


Nov. 6th 


May ‘ist 


2. 


Apply for terms and prospectus 
. H. VALENTINE, Millbrook, N. Y. 


HALL 


MWiflbrook, 
Duchess Co. 


The hotel curiosity of the nineteenth century. Situ- 
ated on the peak of Dutchess County. Two and one- 
York, via N. Y. Central R. R. Ele- 
. Fine roadsand livery. Extended 
views. Orchestra, ten pieces, three times — Terms, Five Dollars. 


RES 


ALMA 
SANITARIUM 


ALMA 2 MICH 2 


RECREATION 
RESTORATION 


Ta 2 @ 


> * TO HEALTH 
‘WRITE FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED- BOOK: 


Richficld Springs, 


Open June 16 
to Oct I. 


SPRING HOUSE & BATHS 


New Jersey 


New York City 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
he ocean front. ter batho modern and 
Hot and co cold r bat 


or Hustrates klet. 


OBERTS & SONS. . 


complete. 
etc. 


go right over to 


THE IRVINGTON 


steam heat fi CITY, the beach. Elevator; 
tered water ; sun per ore and music 


BERS & HOOPES. 


Th 
(grand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


SOMERSET INN 
will open about June ret. fd 
nd Saturdays. 


or call on 


GEO, W. TUTTLE, 
premises 


meet train "heaving New York 9 A.M. those 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


4 Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 
You will find it a great convenience to 


in this department see 
he ng page.) 


S08 
York Beach 
alll 
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Oregon 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 2220 Mountain Lake 
TYLER M. MERWIN Sood 
boati d fro 
from New. York. 

une 20. Co., Catskill, N. 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Ge 
the, al Care experienced All 
, and t. 
‘Elegant fire-proof f main building and twelve cottages. 
bells, safety teleph =. pen fires = 
s, 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


New York 
Lakes and Mountains in t Pac. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
Elevated location, ft. sea-level, overlooking 


een New York and 
Peat illustrated circular, etc. 
THUR JACKSON, Sec'y. 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
N. Y.—Newly furnished and 
with modern appliances. Milk, fruit,and ne vequiapees from 
owner’s farm. ge Booms; shady la EVER. 


NTERPINES”—A beautiful, quiet restful 
** Home” for the nervous invalid; 60 mi iles from 
New York yi Sho above Appointments 
1 nitation 
PREDERICH SEWARD, M. D. 
sident Physician 


School. 
n 
address R 


FERNWOOD HALL 
on LAKE OZONIA 


An ideal e! Summer He Froese for the weary, in the Adiron- 


dacks. for Boo 
RIC Owner, Potsdam, N. Y. 


The Ruisseaumont 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid, N.Y. (Adiron- 
dacks). if For rent of cottages and terms please address 
DMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


THE GEM OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


Under-Cliff 


Northern end of Lake Placid, Adirondacks. 
A select family resort. 

Comfort, excellence, refinement. 

Circulars from Recreation Department, Oxflook. 


ADIRONDACKS 
Lower 


The ALGONQUIN 


first. Hivstrated book at Recreation Dept., 
Astor 
Joun HARDING, Prop. + Algonquin, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


POstLAnn, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
f the most complete and elegant hotels in this 


country; American BRRMORE: Manner 
Pennsylvania 


DELAWARE WATER Open Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. n from May till No- 
Fresh milk and vegeta x from farm. 


vember. Large 
T. CROASDALE. 


rooms; shady lawns; livery. 
Delaware Water Gap, 


THE GLENWOOD P Pa. — Seventeen acres in- 


closed private grounds ; hot and cold baths ; electric bells ; 


tennis, croquet; liv uperior accommodations at 

salen. OHNSON BROS. 
a 

High and dry among the 

W mountains, near the cele- 
ater G ap A 
Sanitarium 22° nomals 

ria. years’ experience. 

We treat all forms of sickness, aE cure with excellent 
success t rdest cases. pe me no eraee. Terms reason- 

able. Address for further inf 


WATER GAP SANITARIOM. 3 Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, ue 
ware Water Gap and YOO elevation, I, 7 
house heated by steam ; 125. For circulars ars and 
rates address J. bt OULKE: Stroudsburg, Pa. 


W PA.—Belle Alto, or Beau- 
Valley. tiful jisignt, overlooking the Picturesque Lebanon 


Soft spring water; pure mountain air. Health- 
of location unsurpassed. rst. 
rates. YEN} 


Watlter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Easiest of access; most — ing located ; for 
air, water, and scenery unequaled erms excep- 
tionally low for first-class accommodations. Send 
for catalogue. OBT. WALTER, M.D. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
Sanitary arrangements have ~4 renew 
Send for circulars and terms to a. Fourth ~N.Y 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. Newana thorougily 


modern. 3-story house, opp. Prospect 
Rates, dae. R. SINCLAIR. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A resort for health, chan chenge, vest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric be steam, sun-parior, 
Suites of rooms with 

, tonic air. ge, Electricity, all baths 4. - 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. pognet, lawn ten- 
nis, etc. New T h and Russian . Send for 
illustrated circular. 


BRENTFORD HALL 


Twenty minutes from “the Hudson Central "Station, 
Two hundred feet above t Views of 4 
and Palisades urs lL. H. GERRY, bre 


CHURCHILL HALL 


N. Y. 


and promenade on the roof. 


appointments. Henry Ward 
Beec n f Churchill Hall, said : ** Stamford 
is the most beautiful ving in all this region.” Send for 
descriptive ircular. “CHUR' HILL, M.D. 


The Hamilton House 


All modern conveniences. n all the year. Fiee 
*bus. Send for circular. . E. TALLMADGE. 


THE INGLESIDE STAMFORD, 


On Seminary Heights. First-class res 
excellent gicht for COVEL. 


TERRY HOMESTEAD Nh: 


Modern improvements. Extensive 
water. rite A. W. TERRY. 


STAMFORD, THE WESTHOLM 


Modern Improvements; Best Cuisine. 
Open May st. Perfect heating by improved 
system; pure air; large rooms. Forinformation a 
Mrs. H. S. PRESTON. 


TRAVEL 


WHERE SUMMER BREEZES BLOW 


Would you fly if you could 

To a glen in the wood, 

To a spot in the shade 

That nature hath made, 

Rich with ferns and wild flowers— 
One of nature’s fair bowers ? 


What is life to the soul 

If to labor is all? 

What a joy to the heart 
When for rest we depart 
To the woods and the dells! 


Does your heart cry for rest 
In a place;that is blest, 
With no shadow or sorrow 
Nor care for the morrow ? 


If so, send your address for a list of “‘ SUM- 
MER TOURS,” published by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Ceo. H. 
Heafford, Cen’! Passenger Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book, “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 
AND ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing selected addresses of the Best Family 
Homes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week; also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unex- 
celled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A.W.ECCLESTONE or 5S. W.CUMMINGS, 


S. P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Travel 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenéry and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail trom Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
“* Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 

YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP Co. 
43 Lewis Whart BOSTON, MASS. 


=| GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents for call and get f 
below, the illustrated “Summer H Homes.” 


It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, wi 
and upward, in Sullivan. Ulster, and Delaware Counties, 


GOOD BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 
on the main line an ranches of the*New York, Ontario, 
and Western Railway ; 2,000 feet above the sea ; location. 
prices. fares, &c., all in it; can be had tree. In New York 


OS. 11, 16s, 171, 212, and Broadwa 
Sixth Ave., 134 t West rasth 
Columbus Ave., 13 Astor Place,” ticket o oe foot of 
Franklin and West Sts. ; rooklyn urt St., 
860 Fulton St., 215 ‘At tic Non. 53 Man 
hattan Ave., Greenpoint, or of J. C. Anderson. General 
Passenger Agent, 5 Beaver St., New York. 


and ap excursion tickets for one fare be at 

y and Sorry offices, - ng an opportunity of 

irom: selecting a ummer home and also enjoying a 

y y gph ing in this delightful region ; tickets return- 
ay 31. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 
For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. rie, and inter- 
mediate 2 A. Wedne ys 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.m., Satur ~ pA M, Service first-class in 
query detail. Fo illustrate folders. etc., apply to “a 
ICHIGAN AND KE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION 
neral Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago. 


Personal 
Luxury 


Every purchaser of a 
Warwick Wheel 


Secures: 


The greatest dur- 
abihty without sac- 
rificing lightness. 

Minimum 
at no extra ri 


the heaviest. 


with Rost. 


most service 
for the least money. 


A full year’s liberal guaran- 
tee saves you from worry about 
any possible imperfections. 


25 Ibs. $125 
WARWICK CYCLE MEG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Catalogue free. 


a “UWS guaranteed same as 
— 
| 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


Parker, Gilbert. The Trespasser. 
Astor, | John Jacob. A Journey in Other Worlds. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 


Lincoln, Abraham. Complete Works. Edited by 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay. 2 Vols. 


) HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Ward, Herbert D. The White Crown, and Other 
Stories. 

Mitchel. 4 ng, Stesy of Dan. -25. 

itche ngdon oems. 1.2 
Lo ow, pgdon Essays Sermons. Edited 
loseph May. 
Longfe ellow, Samuel. emoir and Letters. Edited 
y Joseph May. $1.50. 


HOWARD PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT 
Bacon, Sir Francis. Ciphee Story. Discovered and 
Deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M.D. Vol. II. 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT PUBLISHING CO., 
155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Mott, Henry A. The Vachts and Yachtsmen of 
America. Vol. l. $15. 


THE JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, }. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Papers of the Jewish Women’s Congress. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Pepys, Ss Sqameel. Diary. Edited by Henry B. Wheat- 
ey. Vol. IV. ({mported.) $1.50. 
Hutton, R. H. Criticisms on Contemporary Thought 
and Thinkers. 2 Vols. $ 
Graham, Gabriela C. Santa Teresa: Her Life and 
Times. 2 Vols.. (Imported.) $10 
Henry European Period V. 


17 

Scot's Sir Walter, Bart. The Talisman. $1.25. 
Bliss, Frederick J. A Mound of Many Cities. $2.25. 
Mackintosh, William. The Natural istory of the 

Christian 
Craik, Henry. English Prose. Vol. II. $1.10. 
Dickens, Marv A. A Valiant Ignorance. $1. 
Boldrewood, Rolf. A Modern Buccaneer. $1. 2% 
The Temple Shakespeare. Two Gentlemen of - 

a 4 and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 45 cts. 

eac 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Ottolengui, Rodrigues. A Modern Wizard. §1. 
STONE & KIMBALL, CAMBRIDGE 


McCulloch, Hugh, Jr. The Quest of Heracles and 
Other Poems. 

Parker. Gilbert. A Lover’s Diary. 

Hall, Tom. When Hearts are Trumps. 

Santayana, George. Sonnets and Other Verses. 


Slopes. $1.50. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Robertson. Rev. Alexander. Fra Paolo Sarpi. $1.50. 


A FREE OFFER TO 
THE SICK 


Any person sick or in poor health who will 
send atwo-cent postage-stamp to “ The Flower 
Medical Company,” 559 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., will receive, postage paid, their 
work entitled “ Dr. R. C. Flower’s Great Work 
in the Sick-room.” This work contains a 
description of Dr. R. C. Flower’s great work 
in healing the sick—his treatise on sleep, 
eating, consumption, worry, with numerous 
recipes and formulas. This work should be 
in every household; it will relieve the sick and 
save thousands from getting sick. It will lift 
the burden of worry and bring sunshine into 
the darkest life. 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis 


The proper thing for Li a Yachting, and Out 
Ours are worn by t ned ae men sportsmen of all the 
leading colleges. ce $1.50, postpaid. Send leg 
and waist measure; allow for two-inch roll at sostome 
Send 3 for illustrated catalogue 1894 Outing 
Cl ve from as to cent. in bu 
direct. tsmen’s Outfi 

46, 48, 50. & 52 Clinton ton Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 
THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 
The Sixty-Sixth Anniversary, of the AMERICAN MEN’S 
FRIEND Society will the Pilgrim urch of 
New York. on the corner of Madison Avenue and :21st 
Street,on Sunday, May 6, ‘clock A.m.- The Annual 
rmon will be preached or, Rev. SAMUEL H 
tRGIN, D.D., and an he Annual Report will 
read by the Secretary 


An Annual pl Mecting the be be 


Street, on Mon , at 3 o'clock P.m., when the 
reports of the year *vill be ‘submitted, the usual business 
transacted, and addresses 
Life Directors, Life Members, and all the friends of 
seamen Wr cordial] STIET to be 
Secretary, Street, N. Y. 


N paint the best is the cheapest——Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” buf when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more 7 gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
times as long. 
Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the following are sure: 


“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). “ JEWETT" (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). KENTUCKY (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). “ MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

BROOKLYN (New York). SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“ COLLIER ” (St. Louis). “SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). “ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ ECKSTEIN "” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER” (New York). 

“ PAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). “UNION ” (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade: they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
wy of pemey pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pass White Lead 

A good pond thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


ou will admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort 
that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep- 

tible seams as it is that a Shoe should fit and be without protruding pegs 
and rough counters. 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


STOCKINGS ? THEY FIT 


and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only 
stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 


Descriptive Price-List to any applicant. SHAW STOCKING CO., 


TIFFANY: GLASS: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
FVRNISHERS GLASS: WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL” 
DECORATIONS: Gp MEMORIALS: 
333 AVENVE NEWYORK» 


‘THE CLEANER "TIS, THE S A - O 
COSIER °TIS.” O 
WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT 


Don’t Give Up In Despair 
Prophylactic 


Because you have not been cured by statements, 
means decay lid 


suppositories, or liniments 


KOMCHACIN 
CALORIC 


The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush CURES 
stay > decay because it cleans be- Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
ween the teeth. In use, follow directions. Flesure etc 
Universally approved by dentists. 
Sold everywhere, or 8c. by mail, by the ereatest, mathod ever de- 
st 
bests the arnt sequent Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor 


~~ the and Fy 
t 
ICE, #1.00. 

Send rh descriptive circular with testimonials. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO. 


DYSPEPTICS | | | tincoinst., Boston, mtass 
DR. PURDY’ PINKS SANL us 


TARIUM, Corning, N Pp N TROOFs 
CHIMES A 
ch URGH BELLS © and | DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
PUREST BELL METAL, (Co Wert the surface of any other paint and wil 
McSHANE BELL Conger. Se any iron work 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


for 
ORE, MD. circulars. Jos, Cavorsus Co., Jersey City, N. 


i 
| 
| 
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The Business World 


London, Paris, The past week has witnessed a 
and Berlin great increase—nearly 20 per 


cent.—in the Bank of Eng- 
land’s reserve as compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year, and the seven princi- 
pal European Government banks—namely, 
those of England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, and Spain—hold nearly 
$60,000,000 more gold than a twelvemonth ago. 
The Bank of England rate remains unchanged 
at 2 percent. In France the Crédit Lyonnais 
has called up its unpaid capital because 
of the bill before the Chamber of Deputies 
proportioning a bank’s deposits to its paid-up 
capital. The new $40,000,000 City of Paris 
loan at 2% per cent. has been enormously 
over-subscribed. In Germany all banking in- 
stitutions may experience a healthful shaking- 
up as to business hours from the contemplated 
change by the Imperial Bank from the waste 
of time in the present custom of office hours 
from nine to one and after three, to keeping 
the bank open during “business hours” as 
we understand them. On the Berlin Bourse 
trade has been somewhat depressed in view of 
the two-cent tax upon transactions which went 
into effect on the first of the month. 


The market in stocks and bonds 
during the past week in New 
York City was emphatically a 
waiting one. The bulls were unusually di 
concerted by the tariff outlook, while the 
increasing labor troubles more than counter- 
balanced the supply of easy money, which 
under other conditions might have had some 
effect. This latter element is emphasized by 
the bank statements of this and other coun- 
tries. Any really important movement from 
the bears has been precluded because the float- 
ing supply of stocks is scarce. Furthermore, 
the stopping of arbitrage transactions between 
New York, Boston, and Providence only made 
an already dull market the duller. The 
stock market, therefore, has shown little life, 
and that little has been furnished by specula- 
tive advances in the group of Industrials. 
Such restriction meant a heavy market else- 
where. As to bonds, only the special issues 
have shown much change. The bank state- 
ment showed an increase (in spite of the gold 
export) of nearly $2,500,000 in average cash 
holdings ; of $1,832,900 in loans; of $4,314,- 
700 in deposits ; and of slightly over $1,400,000 
in the surplus reserve, thus giving the 
$83,417,950 in excess of legal requirements. 
Money on call has been at 1 per cent., and money 
on time at 2 per cent. for thirty to sixty days, 
2% per cent. for ninety, and 3 per cent. “ 
longer periods. The supply of choice commer- 
cial paper has been limited. Rates continue at 
3 per cent. for prime indorsements, 314 to 4 per 
cent. for good single names, 4% per cent. and 
more for others. Exports of gold from New 
York for the week were $1,513,905, making a 
total to date of over seventeen and a half 
millions. 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


‘The World's After the rains of the 
Wheat Production Past weeks in the North- 

western States, retarding 
seeding, or rotting that already sown, and after 
the long and discouraging drought on the 
Pacific slope, crop reports again show an 
improvement. The market last week was 
tolerably steady, though sentiment in general 
continues bearish, anticipating liquidations 
of May wheat hong It is not without 
interest to note that this grain is harvested 
every month in the year. Taking the first 
half of 1894, for instance, in January last the 
harvest was made in Australia, the Argentine 
Republic, and Chili; in February and March 
in India and Upper Egypt; this month, Lower 
Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Mexico harvest; in May, Algiers, Morocco, 
Central Asia, China, Japan, and Texas; while 
June brings harvests in Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
southern France, Spain, Portugal, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kansas, and California. With the world-view 
of the wheat market which the above might 
suggest, the question arises whether this coun- 
try has been suffering in the grain markets of 
the world by competition from other lands, or 


they by ours—a question emphasized by the 
extraordinary circumstances of the market dur- 
ing the past year, and resulting in the lowest 
prices on record. 


Cotte In general, the weather through- 
out the South has been favorable 
for -cotton-planting, which, in- 
deed, has been completed in many districts. 
Early cotton is coming on well, especially along 
the Texan coast and in neighboring districts. 
Interior receipts, stocks, and shipments show 
a decrease as compared with last year, and it 
is hoped that planters will act slowly in any 
extension of acreage, lest prices do not im- 
prove because lacking the stimulation of an 
area kept within present bounds. During the 
past fourteen years capital invested in cotton- 
manufacturing in the South has increased near- 
ly fivefold. This year’s decrease in exports is 
nearly 7 per cent., and in takings by Northern 
spinners 14 per cent. In New Yo rk there has 
not been any startling amount done in cotton 
for future detoent and business has hardly 
extended beyond the settlement of existing 
engagements. The total visible supply is es- 
timated at nearly four million bales. - 


The Attorney-General has 

“forwarded to Senator Brice 
an Administration bill look- 
ing to the readjustment of Government claims 
against the Union Pacific Railway, and to the 
reorganization of the company itself. Provis- 
ion is made that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall receive, in exchange for an ultimate 
full discharge of ‘the present claims of the 
Government, the company’s bonds to an 
amount equaling the aggregate of its indebt- 
edness up to July 1, 1894, for principal and 
accrued interest of bonds issued for building 
the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific roads. 
These bonds are to date from July 1, 1894, 
and will mature July 1, 1994; they will bear 
2 per cent. interest, and will be secured by a 
mortgage covering all the lands, railways, roll- 
ing-stock, telegraphs, and other properties. 
Every year after 1905, as a sinking-fund for 
bond-redemption, the Treasury is to receive 
from the company amounts equal to $1,650,000, 
including the interest on outstanding bonds. 
The Attorney-General will have the right to 
foreclose the Union Pacific property, by sale 
or otherwise, upon default of any obligation 
imposed by the bill. It is supposed that the 
above represents the agreement to which the 
executive authorities at Washington and the 
Reorganization Committee have come. Con- 
gress must now say whether this matter of 
settlement be taken up this session or not. 
To carry out the rule that the fixed charges 
of the company shall not exceed $8,500,000 
a year, the Reorganization Committee has 
agreed upon a 4 per cent. general mortgage 
bond to absorb the company’s junior liens. It 
may be added that all this proposed settle- 
ment is without any reference to the Oregon 
Short Line, the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion, or the Union Pacific, Denver, and Gulf 
lines. 


The Union 
Pacific Railway 


Daylight has now penetrated 
through the New York, Sus- 
quehanna, and Western Rail- 
road Company’s great Palisades tunnel, whose 
eastern entrance is at the village of Edgewater, 
N. J., opposite One Hundredth Street, New 
York City. Work was begun August 1, 1892 

at both ends, and by the sinking of four shafts, 
the deepest of which was nearly two hundred 
feet. The tunnel proper is somewhat over 
five thousand feet long, thirty-three feet wide, 
and twenty-seven high. 
at $1,700,000, this including the sixty acres of 
land at Edgewater and the docks there, with 
their water-front of fifteen hundred feet, the 
three miles trackage from the main line, and 
the yard, with its sidings and switches. The 
object of this engineering feat is to enable the 


The Palisades 
Tunnel 


uehanna Railroad to carry coal and freight 
to tide-water without using the tracks of other 
companies. At owe its freight trains are 
run over the Lackawanna tracks, and its pas- 
sengér trains over those of the Pennsylvania 
system. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, Company's 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
_ Philadelphia 


New York Guaranty & 


Indemnity Co. 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y¥. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000: 
SURPLUS, - = $1,000,000: 


In addition to its special cherter privileges, this 
Company possesses all the powers of Trust Compa- 
nies under the New York Banking Laws; acts as. 
Trustee f or Corporations, firms, and individuals, as. 
Executor or Administrator of estates, and is a legal 
depository of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R, TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President... 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and fec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, ° James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy,. 
Walter R, Gillette, Walter G. Oakman,. 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr,. 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

" Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


you have guessed ut life 
All about | 
insurance may be wrong. If you. 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. . 


Its cost is éstimated | 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends. 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and sent. 


free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass.. 
Please mention The Outlook 


VIELD EIGHT PER CENT) 


Drexel Baild’s 


and 
Alcan Association. Paid in Capital, 


f 
_ 
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Gonstab le 


Laces 
Point Appliqué, 
Duchesse, and 


Honiton Laces. 
BRIDAL VEILS to match. 


Point Venise Lace, 
Bruge Duchesse Lace. 


Novelties in 
Fancy Laces 


with net and other combinations. 


Renaissance, Bruge, 
Russian, Venise, and 
Vandyck Collars. 


New Designs Made-up Lace Goods. 


Embroideries, 


Lace and Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs. 


Parasols, 
Sun and Coaching Umbrellas. 


Gloves. 


Broadway 19th ot. 


New York 


BEST&CO 


Illustrations of 
Things for Children 


In our new Spring and Summer cat- 
alogue. ‘There is probably no publica- 
tion of more interest to mothers, whe 
are unable to visit our establishment 
Will be mailed on receipt of stamps for 
postage—4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


A TWO CENT stamp will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner, 


Bits of Fun 


Good Advice.—Never accept advice. Not 
even this.—Thy friend has a friend, and thy 
friend’s friend a friend. Be discreet. 


“Have you ever read ‘The Bright Side of 
Suffering’?” “No. Who wrote it?” “I 
don’t know. Some doctor, I imagine.”—Zi/z. 


Good Advice.—Father—Do you really de- 
sire to make my daughter happy ?—The Suitor 
—Certainly. Father—Then don’t marry her. 
—Hallo. 


“You stand for office in England. In this 
country you run for it.” “ But we have one 
sort of candidate in common. Those who lie 
for it.”— Harper's Bazar. 


Jarvis (in surprise)—Why, Jenkins, is that 
you ? I heard you werekilled! Jenkins (sadly) 
—No; it was my brother. Jarvis (thought- 
lessly)—Too bad, too bad !—Z xchange. 


Indignant Constituent— Sir, you have proven 
utterly false to your principles. Great States- 
man—Nothing of the sort. I merely wore 
them out and got a new set.—/ndianapolis 
Fournal. 


Dog-Fancier— Yes, madam, I have all kinds 
of dogs here. Is there any particular breed 
you wish? Old Lady (who reads the papers) 
—QOh, anything that’s fashionable. Let me 
see an ocean greyhound.— 


Her Adorer—May I marry your daughter, 


sir? Her Father—What do you want to 
marry for? You don’t know when you're 
well off. Her Adorer—No, perhaps not. 


But I know when you're well off.— 77¢-Bits. 


An Instance.—Miss Passé (simpering)— 
They say these photographs don’t do me jus- 
tice, Mr. Seddit. Mr. Seddit (firmly)—No, 
they do not. But then justice, you know, 
should always be tempered with mercy.—CAz- 
cago Record. 


Johnny—What made you run away from 
Bill Slutthers? You was afraid of him, that’s 
what's: the matter. Tommy—No, I wasn’t 
neither! . If we’d fought, I'd a licked him, and 
then my ma’d a licked me. That’s what I run 
away for, so!—Soston Transcript. 


On High Olympus.—*“ What are you looking 
so glum about, old man ?” asked Jupiter. Mars 
frowned. “A little German tailor has invented 
a bullet-proof suit that is likely to interfere 
with my business,” said he. “ They are getting 
a little the best of you,” chimed in Cupid, 
* but it will be a cold day before they ever get 
an armor that is proof against my darts.”— 
‘ndianapolis Journal. 


“It seems to me,” said Uncle Silas Sassa- 
fras, as he read the rules and regulations tacked 
on the door of his room at the Hyprise Hotel, 
“that these hotel people just systematically try 
to bleed people.” “ What is it, father ?” asked 
his wife. “ Why, one of these dinged rules 
says, ‘Don't blow out the gas,’ and another 
says, ‘Gas burned all night will be charged 
extree.’ Now what’s a fellow to do ?”—Zif. 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. O. G. CrLtLey, Boston, Mass., says: “I have 
used it very extensively, and with the most remark- 
able success in dyspepsia, and in all cases where there 
is derangement of the liver and kidneys.”’ 


(PATENTED) 


The strongest and rest I. 
Unlike other ie it being 
a fine powder and 
with removable ud, the 
0 


sintectin SINKS c 
bottles, paints, trees, on 

PENNA. SALT M’?’G CO. 

Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


Instruction for Epileptics A delightful home ; 


cious instruction, combined with the most approved sys- 
tem of treatment, under a 


r 
ences from br WitLiaM 


cian of long experience in 
© six. lars and refer- 
N, New on, Conn, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemista, 
New Yaw Soid by all d 


Death 
and Disease 


Are in every drop of impure 
water. The water supply of all 
cities is polluted by sewage and 
surface drainage. 
MCCONNELL 
GERM-PROOF 

WATER FILTER 
Takes out all germs and other 
impurities. It is simple in con- 
struction, compact, easily taken 
care of and inexpensive. Would 
you like to know more about it ? 
5 Your address, please. A postal 
card will do. 


McCONNELL FILTER CO., 
Dep’t Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
COOK BOOK 


containing 100 recipes which she has 


lately written for the Liebig Company 


SENT FREE 


on application to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. Dropa postal forit,and always buy 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

A YOUNG MAN graduating from Williams College 
wishes to tutor this summer. Has studied French and 
German — a two years’ residence in Europe. Accus- 
tomed totravel. Refers by i to Mr. Mabie, of 

Address S. R. S., No. 6,403, care The 
tlook. 

WANTED —By a young lady of experience, position 

in private family for the summer as music teacher. Violin, 

iano,orensemble. Daily supervision of putils’ practice. 

eferences exchanged. For terms, etc., ss H. Y., 

o. 6,388, care ot The Outlook. 


POLAR ELECTRIC. 


A LADY PHYSICIAN, also uate of a training- 
school for nurses, desires to work for the sick poor, under 
the auspices of a church, society, or_individual. Best 
references. ss G. D. R., m2 South Angell St., 
Providence, K. lI. 

COLLEGE-BRED YOUNG WOMAN, 
desires position for summer, to teach (music, German, 
mathematics, history. etc.), or to travel as companion or 
private secretary. B. E., No. 6,856, care of The Outlook. 

FOR SALE—A fine set of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica; 24 volumes; ninth edition (original); half calf, 
black, with red labels. Very little used ; excellent condi- 
tion. Address DRESDEN, No. 6,385, care this paper. 

FURNISHED HOUSE, Ashfield, Mass.. is offered 
for summer; fourteen rooms; best situation; use of 
and flower-garden ; ; une to October, inclusive. Address 
P. O. Box 52, Ashfield, Mass. 

A YOUNG LADY would like a position com- 
panion, for an invalid or chi 4 Can 
very useful. references. ease ss No. 
6.408. care Outlook. 
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A-Family Paper 
eG New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscription 
{ price is Three Dollars a year, payable in advance. 


Pestape is Prepaid by the publishers for 

all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 

and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a cha of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


iscontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 

copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
payaite to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


April Necrology 


April 1.—George A. Halsey. Born 1827. 
Delegate to every Republican National 
Convention since the time of Lincoln. 
Served in Congress 1867-69 and 1871-7 3. 

April 1.—Dr. Johann Heinrich Schweizer- 
Sidler. Born 1815. Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Zurich. 

April 2.—Charles Edouard Brown-Séquard. 
Born 1817. Eminent physician and physi- 
ologist. 

April 2.—Michael J. O’Farrell. Born 1832. 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Trenton, N. J. 

April 5.—Paul Jablochkoff. Famous Russian 
electrician and inventor of the Jabloch- 
koff candle. 

April 5.—Friedrich Wilhelm Weber. Born 
1813. German poet and statesman. His 
epic “ Dreizehnlinden ” has gone through 
over fifty editions. 

April 5.—Franz Schmeykal. Born 1826. Elo- 
quent orator and leader of the German 
party in Bohemia. 

April 5.—Heinrich Koopman. Born 1797. 
German historical painter. 

April 5.—Giuseppe Benedetto Dusmet. Born 
1818. Archbishop of Catania. In 1889 
advanced to the Cardinalate. 

April 6.—Elzéar Charles Antoine, Duke of 
Sabran. Born 1840. 

April 8—The Rev. Dr. William McClure 

Thomson. Born 1805. See page 714. 

April 8.—Alexander G. Cattell. Born 1816. 
United States Senator from New Jersey, 
1866-71. 

April 8.—Baron Bowen. Born 1836. Long 
Counsel to the British Treasury. From 
1882 to 1893 Lord Justice of Appeal. 

April 8.—The Rev. Amasa C. Frissell. Born 
1816. For many years Secretary of the 
American Tract Society. 

April 8.—The Rt. Rev. Bernard O'Reilly. 
Bishop of Liverpool, the largest Roman 
Catholic Digcese in England. Conse- 

crated 1873. 

April 9.—John Graham. Born 1821. Noted 
New York lawyer in the criminal courts. 

April 11.—Severn Teacle Wallis. Born 1816. 
For forty years a leading Baltimore jurist. 

April 11.—The Rt. Rev. Horatio Southgate. 


Born 1812. At one time Missionary | 


Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

April 13.—David Dudley Field. Born 180s. 
For more than fifty years the most prom- 
inent American jurist occupied with the 
reform of law. See page 693. 

April 14.—General Henry Warren Slocum. 
Born 1827. Commanded the right wing 
at the battle of Gettysburg and contributed 
much to the victory. Twice a member 
of the House of Representatives. 

April 14.—Zebulon Baird Vance. Born 1830. 
Governor of North Carolina, 1862-65 and 
1876-79. In the latter year he entered 


the United States Senate, and was re- 
elected in 1884 and 1890. 

April 15.—The Rev. Spruille E. Burford. 
Born 1831.. Rector of the Church of the 
Intercession, New York City. 

April 15.—General Oliver Lathrop Shepherd. 
Born 1818. A veteran of the Florida, 
Mexican, and Civil Wars. In 1870 he 
was retired after over thirty years of gal- 
lant service. 

April 15.—James Madison Harvey. Born 
1833. Governor of Kansas 1869-71, and 
United States Senator 1874-77, filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Alexander Caldwell. 

April 16.—Count Adolf Friedrich von Schack. 
Born 1815. The author of dramas and 
bogks of Oriental travel. He bequeathed 
his large and valuable picture-gallery to 
Germany. 

April 16.—Lucy Rossetti, wife of the author 
and critic William Michael Rossetti, and 
daughter of the painter Ford Madox 
Brown. 

April 17.—Major Clifton Conly. Born 1844. 
Commandant of the New York Arsenal 
and President of the Ordnance Board. 

April 20.—Baron Emly. Born 1812. He had 
been President of the British Board of 
Health, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
and Postmaster-General. 

April 21.—Elbert Brinckerhoff Monroe. Born 
1837. Director and trustee of many chari- 
table and religious organizations, and a 
member of the Indian Commission. 

April 22.—Nelson Jarvis Waterbury. Born 
1819. Veteran New York City lawyer 
and former partner of Samuel J. Tilden. 
I-x-Judge Advocate-General of New York 
State. 

April 23.—Jesse Seligman. Born 1827. A 
prominent New York City banker. 

April 25.—Baron Hans von Unruhe-Bornst. 
Born 1825. One of the founders of the 
German Free Conservative party. In 
some office he served the State continu- 
ally from 1847 to 1893. 

April 27.—Nathaniel S. Berry. Born 1796. 
Governor of New Hampshire 1861-62. 

April 29.—Wilhelm von Rauchhaupt. Born 
1828. Well-known Prussian parliamen- 
tarian. 

April 30.—Frank Hatton. Born 1846. Post- 
master-General under President Arthur. 
Afterwards he edited successively the 
Washington “ National Republican,” the 
New York “ Press,” the Chicago “ Mail,” 
and the Washington “ Post.” 

April 30.—Francis Browne Stockbridge. Born 
1826. United States Senator from Michi- 
gan. Elected 1887 and re-elected 1893. 


Marion 
Harland, 


the housekeeping authority, SAYS ; 


SILVER 0 


imparts a brilliancy without abrasion, 
heretofore unknown.” | 

Trial quantity free: box post-paid, 

lic. in stamps. Sold everyw . 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant 
not avtolent remedy ; and very 
agreeable to the taste. 

SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, etc. Write for sample. Sent free. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Goes regularly to Hot Springs 
for GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM.—How this Wa- 
ter is valued there in BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS 
and STONE OF THE BLADDER. 


Dr. Algernon S. Garnet, 
Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., says: 
“My experience in the use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA 


is limited to the treatmentof Gout, Rheu- 
matism and that hybrid disease, ** Rheu- 
matic Gout” (so-called), which is in con- 
tradistinction to the Rheumatoid Arth- 
ritis of Garrod. I have had excellent 
results from this Water in these affections, 
both in my own person and in the treut- 
ment of patients for whom I have prescribed 
it. Of course the remedial agent is its 
contained Alkalies and their solvent pro 
erties. Hence itis a prophylactic as well 
as a remedy in Nephritic Colic and form- 
ing Calculi, when due to a redundancy of 
Lithic Acid.”’ 


Dr. Wm. B. Towles, 
Professor of Anatomy and Materia Med- 
ica in the Medical Department of the 
University of Virginia, former Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says: 

“TI feel no hesitancy whatever in saying 
that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Kheuma- 
tism, Stone in the Bladder, and in all 
Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, I know 
of no remedy at all comparable to 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Its effects are marked in causing a dis- 
appearance of Albumen from the urine. 
In asingle case of Bright's Disease of the 
kidneys I witnessed decided beneficial re- 
sults from its use, and from its action in 
this case I should have great confidence 
in itas a remedy in certain stages of this 
disease.”’ 


The late Dr. Wm, F. Carrington, 
Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., 
Surgeon (retired) U. &. A WAT} 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


has signally demonstrated its remedial 
power in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Uric Acid, Gravel and other mal- 
adies dependent upon the Uric Acid Dia- 
thesis. It not only eliminates from the 
blood the deleterious agent before it crys- 
talizes, but dissolves it in the —— 


Calculi, at least to a size that renders/its 
passage along its ureters andurethra - 
paratively easy. Send twenty cases N 


Dr. T. B. Buchanan, 
Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, says: “Send me five cases of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


I have made use of this Water for Gout in 

my own person and prescribed it for pa- 

tients similarly suffering, with the most 

decided beneficial results. I take great 

ong in advising Gouty patients to 
hese Springs. 

This water is for sale by druggists — 
erally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descrip- 
tive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOFIAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Springs open June 15th. 


m 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, and EFFECTIVE 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any pen, 100 
copies can be made. 50 copies of typewriter manuscript 
produced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and samples 
AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO. 


22 Vesey St., New York 
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Good Deeds 


Heroes of the time in Paris are M. Girard, 
the director of the City Laboratory, M. Dupré, 
his associate, and the sixty other scientists 
and chemists who assist them in analyzing 
the contents of bombs and infernal machines. 
These men voluntarily place themselves in 
peril that they may protect the people against 
death-dealing destruction from cranks, luna- 
tics, and Anarchists, who just now seem to 
have made Paris their stronghold. 


In 1773 John Howard, residing at Carding- 
ton, near Bedford, England, was High Sherift 
of the county, when his attention was directed 
to the condition of the jails in his and other 
counties. From that time until his death he 
worked with single-minded zeal to reform the 
scandalously neglected and meanly misused 
prisons of England and the Continent. His 
grand labors were ultimately crowned with 
success, and have now their enduring bronze 
commemoration in the statue of the philan- 
thropist just erected in the market-place at 
Bedford. It is the work of Mr. Alfred Gil- 
bert, and has cost $10,000, raised by subscrip- 
tion since 1889, the year before the centenary 
of Howard’s death. 


For some years Father Don Unia, of the 
Salesian Order, has been devoting his life in 
the United States of Colombia to a colony of 
lepers, and it is just reported that he has 
caught the disease. When he was stationed 
at Bogota, he wrote to his Superior in Turin, 
Italy, begging to be assigned toa colony of 
twelve hundred lepers at Agua de Dios, though 
he knew that sooner or later he himself would 
become a leper. The Superior not only refused 
his request, but sent him to work in the City 
of Mexico. Father Don Unia was almost 
heartbroken that this heroism should be 
denied him. He went to his new work, but 
kept at the Superior with such persistent ap- 
peals that finally his request was granted. He 
joyfully embraced the hard-won opportunity of 
slow martyrdom, and the labors during these 
years among the lepers at Agua de Dios will 
form a fitting counterpart to those of that 
other priestly hero, Father Damien, in the 
Sandwich Islands. 


Mrs. William Amory, who has just died in 
New York City, was once looking for a scrub- 
woman. Finding that the woman had gone 
out to work for the day, leaving two children 
locked up at home, Mrs. Amory went into the 
next tenement and immediately rented a va- 
cant flat there, into which she took the two 
children, and where she washed them, dressed 
them, and amused them. That was the be- 
ginning of the West Side Day Nursery, which 
brings relief and happiness to many a hard. 
worked mother and to many otherwise neg- 
lected children. But the noble benefactress 
did not stop here. To care for those children 
after they should outgrow the nursery was her 
next thought. They must be kept off the 
street if possible, and from the places where men 
tempt them. Hence Mrs. Amory organized an 
industrial school and provided for the teaching 
of cooking, household work, sewing, mending 
clothing, dressmaking, she herself teaching the 
carving and serving at table which would fit 
the older pupils to go into domestic service. 
She even went a step further in this latter 
labor of love, as she found many young women, 
the stress of whose own household duties pre- 
vented them from applying for wage-work 
during the day, but who, if specially taught to 
wait on table at private dinners, could find 
evening employment. She then organized a 
class of such women, taught then, herself, and 
found places for scores of her ‘pupils, thus 
creating as well a new field of labor. To this 
end she herself gave many entertainments, and 
devoted her money, as well as her time and 
Strength, to the elevation of her sex and of 
their children. Of how many women, with 
Sreater opportunities than Mrs. Amory’s, can 
it be said, “She hath done what she could ?” 


Certified Milk 


_ Every dairy supplying our condenseries is under 
‘upervision. Milk is produced under rigid hygienic 
l a ute purity of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
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Pearline do the work. 
along. 


Sen or ‘‘the sazae as Pearline.” 
it Back 


honest—send it back, 


and if your grocer sends yas something in 


Cleaning 


n 


choose. 


as 
peddled, 
lace of Pearline, be 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


House. 


Hard work or easy 
work, just as you 
If you find it 
hard work, it’s because you 
won't use Pearline. 
rather waste your time and your 
strength with that absurd rub- 
bing and scrubbing. Ofcourse 
it's hard—that’s why Pearline © 
was invented—that’s why Pearl- 
is a household word. You don't 
know how easy it can be, until you let 
Then house-cleaning slips right 
It is over before vou know it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will teh you “ this is as good 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never 


You'd 


al 


or the lives of those 
nearest and dearest to you 


Read! 


DEAR Mr. CONGREVE: Asarule, I have 
no faith in advertised remedies ; but it must 
now some twenty-five years since first | 
saw in the person of one of my students the 
effects of your Balsamic Elixir. He see 
at death’s door, but he lives now, a strong, 
hearty man. Since then I have seen in many, 
very many instances, the most happy results 
following your medicine. I do not go by 
hearsay, but I testify to what I have seen 
with my own eyes. I believe that you have 
saved numbers from Consumption. I have 
friends with coughs and weak lungs, who 
speak of your medicine with sincere grati- 
tude. Personally, ! find it most useful in the 
case of wearing cough. Very reluctantly do 
| give testimonials for publication; but 
send you this as yourdue. WhatI have seen 
of God’s healing pope through you demands 
of me that I speak for the good of others. | 
have those around me whose health I value, 
and they are living witnesses that yours is a 
very beneficial pre tion. 

ours heartily, 


‘* What I have seen of God’s healing 
power through you demands of me 
that | speak for the good of others.’’ 


Spurgeon 


* Westwood,” Beulah Hill, England. 


THE ABOVE LETTER 
from the late eminent preacher, C. H. Spurgeon, 
is one of thousands of testimonials to the won- 
derful curative properties of my 
Balsamic Elixir 
which not only cures Consumption, but gives 
instant and permanent relief in cases of Asthma, 
Chronic Bronchitis, Influenza, and all Chest 
Afflictions. 
For years | have been entreated 
to make my remedy known in the United States, 
but my time has been too much absorbed by my 
European patients to allow this. Now, however, 
I have been able to extend my organization 
so as to bring America within the scope of my 
personal observation, and my desire is to make 
it clear to all inhabitants of the United States 
that they may henceforth procure from my 
American Depot 
A ture for Consumption 
which even in the advanced stages of that terrible 
disease may be used with certainty of relief. 
It acts like a charm 
in ordinary cases of Cough, Sore Throat, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Chills, &c., and should be kept in 
every home. 


Every person suffering 
from Chest Disease, and all of weak lungs and 
delicate habit, should read my book on Con- 
sumption of the Lungs or Decline and its suc- 
cessful treatment, showing that formidable dis- 
ease to be curable in all its stages, with obser- 
vations on 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis ; 
together with accounts of nearly 400 successfully 
cured cases, any one of which may be like yours, 
to be had, post-free, for 25 cents, or the book 
will be sent free with every first order of $1.00 
bottle of my Balsamic Elixir. 


Congreve’s Balsamic Elixir 

can be obtained from many drug-stores, but it 
will take some time before it will be introduced 
into all of them throughout this vast country. 
lf your druggist has not yet put it in stock, it 
will be sent you, carriage paid, from my own 
depot, on receipt of $1.00, $1.75, $3.75, or $7.00, 
according to the size of the bottle ordered. 


GEO. THOMAS CONGREVE, 
London, Eng., and 
: 4 Wooster Street, NEW YORK 
Mention this paper. 
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